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PREFACE 


Design  is  still  viewed  by  many  printers  and  their 
I  apprentices  as  an  uninteresting  and  unnecessary 
subject,  and  there  are  very  tew  printing  houses  in 
this  country  who  employ  even  a  part-time  designer.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  however,  the  design  of  printed  matter — be  it 
large  or  small — is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
is  reflected  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  work  produced. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  therefore,  as  with  the  others  com¬ 
prising  this  series,  is  to  present  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
review  of  the  subject  while  not  encroaching  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  approach  of  respective  instructors. 

In  covering  such  items  as  the  evolution  of  the  alphabet, 
colour  theories,  and  aesthetics,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  book  may  be  the  instrument  by  which  both  lecturers 
and  students  may  be  released  from  the  time-consuming 
practice  ot  dictated  notes,”  thereby  allowing  more  class 
periods  to  be  devoted  to  practical  experience  in  design  and 
the  correct  use  of  the  various  artists’  materials. 


E.  G.  Shepherd 
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Section  I 

The  Evolution  of  the  Typeface 


CHAPTER  ONE 


EARLY  ALPHABETS:  THE  DAWN  OF 

WRITING 


We,  as  typographers,  are  daily  concerned  with  the 
task  of  expressing  thoughts  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  word — yet  how  many  of  us  can 
truthfully  claim  any  knowledge  whatsoever  regarding  the 
basic  tool  of  our  profession — the  alphabet?  There  are, 
of  course,  many  alphabets — for  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  scores  of  other  languages — not  one  of  which  is 
perfect.  A  perfect  alphabet  would  indicate  not  more  than 
one  sound  by  one  symbol.  Our  own  alphabet  obviously  does 
not  measure  up  to  this  ideal;  all  vowels  have  several  sounds, 
some  consonants  have  sounds  that  are  duplicated  by  other 
letters,  and  one  or  two  have  the  sound  value  of  diphthongs. 
Languages  other  than  English  make  a  more  rational  use  of 
our  common  alphabet,  but  all  suffer  to  some  degree  from 
its  disadvantages. 

Whatever  its  faults,  however,  the  alphabet  is  the  basic 
framework  for  presenting  visually  the  spoken  word,  and  it  is 
of  some  value  to  know  how  this  framework  evolved.  The 
precise  origin  of  the  alphabet  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  exten¬ 
sive  study  and  research  has  produced  the  following  facts. 

CUNEIFORM  WRITING 

Generally  accepted  as  being  the  oldest  system  of  writing, 
cuneifort?i  (the  wedge-shaped  characters  of  Ugaritic  and 
Babylonian  scripts)  was  invented  by  the  Sumerians  and 
adopted  and  used  by  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and 
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Fig.  i. — Black  memorial  stone  in¬ 
scribed  in  Babylonian  cuneiform 
characters.  It  gives  a  summary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  temples  and 
walls  of  Babylon,  during  the  reign  of 
Esar-haddon,  King  of  Assyria. 


Persians  for  over  3000  years.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  cuneus  (wedge),  for  the  marks  were  impressed  with  a 
wedge-shaped  stylus  into  pieces  of  soft  clay,  which  were  then 
baked  hard  in  the  sun  or  in  primitive  ovens.  These  marks 
form  its  syllabic  signs  and  alphabet  {see  Fig.  1). 
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Egyptian  hieroglyphics  reproduced  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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HIEROGLYPHIC  WRITING 

The  Egyptian  picture  writing,  more  commonly  referred 
to  as  ideographic  or  hieroglyphic  writing,  provided  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  present  alphabet  over  5000  years  ago  (see  Fig.  2). 

^  tvw\=n<&  4  ttf  -kin  *2 1 

-nue>  ^  •mslm] fua 

1  V\UV  i 

1&&ii  VI  ,*Ok  v,-r^M^/=3 

-  £&3 4 <K- a.  s*U> .$  ?  s^T 

*1  UK  n  >  a %*0j •»<*  ec'.JnWjA*^  '/jVlti 

1^,4^ 

^  *Mj>  -21  htyLV^  I  #  L^9  l^»3  i&OG^b  M* 

aft  t£ti 

Fic;.  3. — Hieratic  writing  from  the  papyrus  of  Queen 
Netchemet  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

In  hieroglyphic  writing  a  separate  symbol  is  necessary  for 
every  individual  object  and  idea\  however,  in  about  3000  b.c. 
the  Egyptians  invented  the  first  alphabet,  though  it  never 
displaced  their  hieroglyphic  writing. 

To  appreciate  the  changes  through  which  the  hieroglyphs 
progressed  to  become  the  characters  we  now  use,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realise  that,  unlike  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the 
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Babylonians,  hieroglyphic  characters  were  written  on  soft 
papyrus  with  reed  pens — this  not  only  facilitated  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  flowing  lines  in  the  symbols  but  also  led  to  a 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  original  symbols  as  they  were 
corrupted  by  the  hurrying  hand  of  the  Egyptian  scribes  in 
writing  Hieratic,  a  running  hand  (see  Fig.  3). 

The  symbols  were  corrupted  even  more  in  the  writing  of 
Demotic,  a  quickly  written  cursive  form  of  the  Hieratic, 
used  in  the  main  by  the  people;  the  Hieratic  being  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Priests. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PHOENICIANS  AND  GREEKS 

The  evolution  of  the  alphabet  progressed  through  the 
Phoenician  traders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  Aramaean 
merchants  of  Damascus,  later  spreading  throughout  Europe 
and  Asia. 

From  the  Egyptian  alphabet  which  originally  had  over 
six  hundred  different  characters  the  Phoenician  traders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  evolved  an  alphabet  containing  only  twenty- 
two  characters.  The  Greeks  made  contact  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  trading  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  it  is  reas¬ 
onable  to  accept  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Phoenician 
alphabet. 

1  he  twenty-two-character  alphabet,  however,  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  classic  period  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and,  after  certain  minor  changes,  the  Greek  alphabet  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Athens  in  403  b.c.  consisted  of  twenty-four  char¬ 
acters  (Fig.  4).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  from  the 
words  alpha  and  beta,  the  names  of  the  first  and  second 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  that  the  very  word  alphabet 
originated. 

I  o  illustrate  the  probable  development  of  the  letter  forms, 
the  chart  (Fig.  5)  has  been  compiled.  Although  the  characters 
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may  appear  to  have  changed  out  of  all  recognition,  reference 
to  the  boxed  headings  will  show  that  this  took  thousands 
of  years  to  accomplish. 

The  Phoenicians  wrote  from  right  to  left,  whereas  the 
Greeks  evolved  a  system  of  writing  the  first  line  from  right 
to  left,  the  second  line  from  left  to  right,  and  so  on  through¬ 
out  the  script.  This  system  of  writing,  which  contained 
neither  spacing  between  the  words  nor  any  form  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  was  referred  to  as  boustrophedon ,  implying  that  it  was 

» 

done  in  both  directions  alternately — as  a  team  of  oxen 
plough  a  field.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  b.c.  that 
the  Greeks  began  writing  from  left  to  right  as  we  do  now. 


AE>r  AEZHQIKAM 


Fig.  4. — The  Greek  alphabet  of  403  b.c. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  ROMANS 
In  studying  the  evolution  of  letter  forms  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  Greek  inscription  (Fig.  6)  that  they  presented  an 
almost  pure  sans-serif  characteristic. 

The  Romans,  however,  developed  their  inscriptions  with 
an  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  line  which  some 
think  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  horizontal  strokes  of 
letters  were  carved  narrower  than  the  verticals;  and  the  first 
stroke  of  the  letter  A  (as  with  the  first  and  third  strokes  of 
the  letters  M  and  N)  was  made  thinner  than  the  other;  at  the 
same  time  the  terminals  of  the  stroke  were  opened  out  very 
slightly  in  order  to  eliminate  the  optical  illusion  that  the 
strokes  were  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 
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Fig.  5. — Chart  illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  alphabet. 
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Fig.  6. — Portion  of  Greek 
Doric  column  showing 
early  Greek  inscriptional 
lettering.  Dating  from 
about  600  b.c.,  the  actual 
stone  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

This  alteration  to  the  characters  was  actually  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  serif,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Yet  another  indication  of  the  Roman  attention  to  the  most 
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minute  detail  is  clearly  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Trajan 
Column  inscription  (see  Fig.  7).  When  such  lettering  was  to 
be  placed  far  above  normal  eye  level  it  was  realised  that  per¬ 
spective  would  make  the  first  line  in  the  inscription  appear 
smaller  than  the  last.  To  overcome  this  phenomena,  each 
succeeding  line  was  carved  slightly  smaller  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 


WRITING  SURFACES 

In  this,  the  twentieth  century,  we  take  for  granted  the  vast 
selection  of  paper  surfaces  ranging  from  manifold  bank  to 
millboard,  from  greaseproof  to  newsprint;  yet  only  five 
hundred  years  ago  all  these  materials  were  virtually  unknown 
and  there  were  no  printed  books.  To  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  paper  to  our  very  way  of  life,  pause  for  a  few 
moments  and  visualise  the  world  without  it.  There  would 
be  no  glossy  magazines  or  record  sleeves,  no  cigarette 
packets  or  food  wrappers  and,  very  important  too,  there 
would  be  no  paper  money!  It  is  to  a  world  such  as  this  that 
we  must  return  in  search  of  the  history  of  writing  surfaces 
and  instruments. 

Archaeologists  inform  us  that  certain  cave  drawings  exist 
which  date  back  as  far  as  40,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  For  our  purpose,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
go  back  4000  years  into  the  pre-Christian  era  to  return  in 
tact  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing. 

In  those  days  man  carved  or  chiselled  his  valuable  records 
in  stone,  ivory,  lead,  bronze,  or  any  other  durable  material. 
For  matters  of  less  importance  it  was  commonplace  to  write 
on  animal  skins,  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  on.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  being  of  organic  origin,  these  materials  were 
very  perishable,  and  few  examples  have  survived  the  ravages 
of  time.  Other  writing  surfaces  did  exist,  however,  and  have 


Fig.  7. — The  Trajan  Column  inscription. 

The  panel  measures  3  ft  9  in.  by  9  ft  of  in.  Lines  1  and  2  are  4!  in.  high,  lines 

last  two  lines  measure  4’  in.  and  3!  in.  respectively. 
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survived  the  centuries,  enabling  us  to  study  them  and  under¬ 
stand  more  readily  the  progress  of  civilisation:  it  is  to  these 
writing  surfaces  that  our  studies  are  now  directed. 

Baked  Clay 

As  previously  explained,  the  use  of  clay  as  a  writing  mater¬ 
ial  was  known  to  the  people  of  Babylonia  (now  called  Iraq). 
The  soft,  moist  clay,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  low-lying 
plains  of  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  was  shaped  into 
bricks  or  tablets  of  a  convenient  size  on  which  letters  were 
written  with  a  pointed  twig.  This  method  of  writing  was 


Fig.  8. — Bronze  Stylus.  The  actual  instrument  from  which 
this  drawing  was  made  measures  5  i  in.  long. 


rather  slow,  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  stick  to  drag  in  the 
moist  clay,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  stylus  (a  piece 
of  bone,  wood,  or  metal  with  a  wedge-shaped  end)  which 
was  impressed  into  the  clay  to  form  the  writing  known  as 
cuneiform  ( see  Fig.  i). 

To  preserve  the  tablets,  they  were  hardened  either  by 
baking  in  crude  ovens  or,  if  not  required  to  last  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  were  simply  placed  in  the  hot  sun 
to  dry. 

Wax  Tablets 

In  the  fourth  century  b.c.  waxed  tablets  were  widely  used 
in  Greece  and  Rome  as  writing  surfaces.  These  tablets  were 
easily  made  by  hollowing  out  a  piece  of  wood  or  ivory  to  a 
depth  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  and  then  pouring  in  a 
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thin  layer  of  warmed  black  wax — the  tablet  then  looked  very 
similar  to  a  present  day  child’s  writing  slate. 

As  with  cuneiform  writing,  the  instrument  used  on  the 
wax  surface  was  a  pointed  stylus  (see  Fig.  8)  made  of  either 
ivory,  bone,  or  metal  with  a  blunt,  wedge-shape  at  the  re¬ 
verse  end  which  served  to  make  corrections  in  the  wax  by 
smoothing  out  the  errors  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  would 
use  an  eraser. 

To  protect  the  wax  inscriptions,  or  in  the  event  of  a  letter 
or  document  requiring  more  than  one  tablet,  it  was  the  usual 
practice  to  pierce  two  holes  through  the  back  edge  of  each 
tablet  and  then  place  two  of  them  face-to-face,  securing  them 
with  cords  or  leather  thongs  passed  through  the  holes. 

The  use  of  waxed  tablets  continued  extensively  in  both 
Europe  and  Ireland  until  the  Middle  Ages. 

Papyrus 

Over  5000  years  ago  the  Egyptians  were  writing  on  a 
paper-like  substance  obtained  from  the  papyrus,  a  plant 
which  grew  proiusely  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile  ( see 
Fig-  9)- 

The  papyrus  plant,  or  sedge,  grew  to  a  height  of  some  1 5 
ft,  with  a  triangular  stem  about  5  in.  in  thickness  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tufted  growth.  The  writing  surface  made  irom 
it  was  produced  by  cutting  the  stem  into  short  lengths  (12- 
18  in.)  and  peeling  off  the  outer  skin  to  reveal  the  pith:  this 
was  cut  into  ribbon-like  strips  which  were  laid  side  by  side 
with  their  edges  barely  overlapping  and  a  second  layer  was 
placed  on  top  of  the  first  but  at  right  angles  to  it. 

This  double  laminated  sheet  was  transformed  into  a  single 
writing  surface  by  beating  firmly  together  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  the  natural  gummy  sap  contained  in  the  pith  acting  as 
a  binding  agent.  To  make  the  surface  smooth  and  even 
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Fig.  9. — The  papyrus  sedge. 


enough  to  write  upon,  it  was  polished  with  shells  or  pieces  of 
ivory  until  it  resembled  very  closely  our  modern  paper 
which,  of  course,  derives  its  name  from  the  word  papvrus. 

These  single  sheets  measured  from  5  to  18  in.  in  width  and 
up  to  a  foot  in  length.  Books  requiring  more  than  a  single 
sheet  were  produced  by  pasting  numerous  sheets  together 
to  form  one  long,  continuous  strip,  which  was  then  rolled 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll  (Fig.  10).  In  the  British  Museum 
can  be  seen  the  longest  of  these  rolls  so  far  discovered 
-written  circa  1170  b.c.,  it  is  17  in.  wide  and  135  ft  in 
length. 

Parchment  and  Vellum 

Between  the  third  and  seventh  centuries  a.d.,  parch¬ 
ment  and  vellum  steadily  displaced  the  use  of  papyrus  in 
Europe. 

Vellum  is  the  name  applied  to  the  specially  prepared  skins 
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Fig.  io. — Ancient  Hebrew  scholar  reading  from  a  papyrus  scroll. 


of  calves,  while  parchment  is  the  correct  term  for  goat  and 
sheep  skins  similarly  prepared.  Until  the  Saracens  carried  to 
Spain  the  art  of  paper-making,  vellum  and  parchment  were 
the  only  writing  surfaces  available  in  Europe. 

The  use  of  these  skins  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  books.  For  the  first  time  the  scribes  were 
supplied  with  a  smooth,  durable,  and  supple  material  which, 
unlike  other  surfaces,  could  be  written  on  both  sides. 

In  preparing  the  skins  they  were  soaked,  washed,  and  then 
scraped  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  grease  and  hairs  before 
rubbing  smooth  with  pumice-stone.  The  resulting  material 
had  the  appearance  of  very  thin  leather,  and  could  be  bent  or 
folded  without  creasing  or  cracking.  Slightly  yellowish  in 
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colour,  it  resembled  closely  the  smooth  parchment  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  lampshades. 

Though  used  as  a  writing  material  from  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.,  it  was  not  until  some  five  hundred  years  later  that 
parchment  became  popular  following  a  decree  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine  that  fifty  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  written  on  parchment  to  ensure  their  preservation 
for  generations  to  come. 

Although  the  art  of  paper-making  was  introduced  into 
Europe  during  the  twelfth  century,  parchment  and  vellum 
were  still  very  widely  used  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  paper  as  we  know  it  today  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  book  work. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  vellum  in  the  Middle  Ages,  many 
old  manuscripts  were  treated  to  erase  the  original  writing 
and  permit  the  skin  to  be  used  again — skins  thus  treated  are 
called  palimpsests.  The  re-use  of  vellum  in  this  way  unfor¬ 
tunately  destroyed  many  old  and  original  works,  though 
means  have  since  been  found  whereby  the  old  lettering  can 
be  restored  to  show  faintly  through  the  lines  of  the  second 
writing. 


PEN  AND  INK 

Various  inks  were  used  in  writing  on  papyrus.  One  of 
these  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  soot  and  gum,  while  an¬ 
other  was  obtained  from  the  sepia  liquid  ejected  by  cuttle¬ 
fish.  The  “rubricated”  or  red  portions  of  the  manuscripts 
were  written  with  an  ink  composed  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
a  minutely  ground  red  soil. 

The  most  popular  writing  instrument  for  use  on  papyrus 
appears  to  have  been  either  a  reed  or  metal  pen.  The  cala- 
?},us ,  a  hollow  reed  pen  ( see  Fig.  n),  was  some  5  or  6  in.  in 
length  and  was  cut  at  one  end  so  that  it  closely  resembled  the 
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Fig.  ii. — A  Calamus  (or  hollow  rccd  pen).  Actual  length  5§  in. 


type  of  pen-nib  used  today,  even  down  to  the  slit  to  assist 
the  flow  ot  ink.  At  a  later  period  the  Romans  introduced 
bronze  and  silver  pens  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the  reed  (Fig. 
12). 

As  the  use  of  parchment  and  vellum  became  more  wide¬ 
spread,  so  the  quill  pen  displaced  the  reed  and  metal  pens  as 
the  writing  instrument  of  choice  (see  Fig.  13).  The  reason 


Fig.  12. — Bronze  Pen.  Actual  size  4!  in.  long. 


Fig.  13. — Quill  Pen.  Usually  made  from  the  large  strong  feather 

of  a  bird’s  wing. 


for  this  would  appear  to  be  that  the  point  could  be  made  very 
fine  and  yet  have  greater  strength  than  the  reed  pen;  at  the 
same  time  the  metal  pens  were  found  to  be  too  rigid  and 
caused  damage  to  the  surtace  it  not  handled  with  extreme 
care.  The  word  pen  is  derived  trom  the  Latin penna ,  meaning 
a  feather  or  quill. 

The  ink  used  was  either  a  mixture  of  soot,  gum,  and  vine¬ 
gar  or  a  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  oak  galls  (a  hard  round 
excrescence  found  on  certain  species  ot  oak)  and  pieces  ot 
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old  iron  in  sour  wine — this  latter  ink,  however,  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fade  unless  kept  away  from  direct  sunlight. 

The  previous  paragraphs  and  illustrations  give  some  idea 
of  the  different  writing  surfaces,  instruments,  and  inks  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  ancient  scribes  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  early  fifteenth  century.  With  the  rediscovery  of  printing 
from  movable  types  by  Johannes  Gutenberg  in  1445  our 
interest  in  this  subject  must  be  directed  towards  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  printing  surfaces ,  which  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  8. 

STUDY  QUESTIONS 

Ear/)’  Alphabets 

1.  Place  in  correct  chronological  order  the  following:  hieratic, 
cuneiform,  demotic,  hieroglyphic  writing. 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  ideographic  or  hiero¬ 
glyphic  writing  ? 

3.  Who  used  cuneiform  writing,  and  from  what  source  is  the 
name  derived  ? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  boustrophedon  as  applied  to 
early  Greek  writing. 

(1  riting  Surfaces  and  Instruments 

5.  How  did  the  Babylonians  preserve  their  writings  and  from 
what  source  did  they  obtain  their  writing  material? 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  making  a  waxed  tablet  and  accom¬ 
pany  your  essay  with  an  illustration  of  the  writing  instrument 
used  on  that  surface. 

7.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  papyrus  and 
parchment  as  writing  surfaces. 

8.  If  you  wished  to  see  actual  examples  of  the  ancient  writing 
surfaces  and  instruments,  where  would  you  expect  to  find  them? 

9.  Mention  is  occasionally  made  of  palimpsests ,  what  does  this 
imply  and  why  was  this  term  ever  originated? 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LETTER  FORMS 


In  the  previous  chapter  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the 
alphabet  was  traced  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phic  characters  of  5000  b.c.  up  to  and  including  the  fifth 
century  a.d.  From  this  period  the  alphabet  changed  but  very 
little,  and  it  is  opportune  therefore  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  development  and  evolution  of  letter  forms. 


SQUARE  CAPITALS 

During  the  first  five  centuries  a.d.  the  Roman  scribes  de¬ 
veloped  a  book-hand  of  written  capitals  which  closely  re¬ 
sembled  the  characters  cut  in  the  stone  inscriptions  of  that 
period.  This  style  of  lettering,  referred  to  as  square  capitals 
{see  Fig.  14),  had  heavy  downstrokes  and  light  upstrokes, 
while  the  rounded  letters  were  almost  true  circles  (or  parts  of 
circles). 

In  writing  this  letter  form  the  reed  pen  was  held  with  the 
nib  almost  parallel  to  the  base  line — this  produced  the  heavy 
downstrokes  and  fine  serifs  so  characteristic  ot  this  letter. 

NAM  TRIM  iCVNtlSSClND 

T \  M V  AR I  At V  tN  t  R  L  A  R1  ISL 

IMPROBL1DVR1SSVRGLN 

PRIMAGIRESrLRROMORl 

Fig.  14.— Roman  Square  Capitals  of  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
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RUSTIC  CAPITALS 

As  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  developed  into 
hieratic  and  demotic  writing  due  to  the  more  hurried  letter 
formation  made  possible  by  the  smooth-surfaced  papyrus, 
so  did  the  severe  square  capitals  of  the  Romans  develop 
into  rustic  capitals. 

Making  their  appearance  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
square  capitals,  these  characters  were  more  easily  formed 
due  to  the  oblique  angle  at  which  the  pen  was  held,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  a  more  compact  letter  in  which  the 
rounded  characters  were  no  longer  true  circles.  There  was 
an  oblique  stress  to  the  rounded  characters  also,  and  the 
formal  appearance  of  much  of  the  writing  slowly  disap¬ 
peared;  there  was  also  a  tendency  at  that  time  to  terminate 
the  strokes  of  certain  characters  with  ornamental  flourishes 
of  the  pen  ( see  Fig.  15). 

I5IlGIA{HilTAUlUVM 
VIMmAVLU.WNIA5fCVIV 
AfrV  l  AVI  GOfUYN  1AVACCA  f 

Fig.  15. — Rustic  Capitals  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

The  end  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  saw  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  square  and  rustic  capitals  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  letter  forms. 

ROMAN  CURSIVE 

This  running-hand  was  adopted  by  the  ordinary  classes  for 
their  private  and  business  correspondence,  examples  having 
been  tound  preserved  on  waxed  tablets  and  papyrus  sheets. 
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Capable  ot  being  written  at  a  very  great  speed  due  to  its 
ease  ot  formation,  this  hand  soon  became  so  hurriedly  and 
carelessly  executed  as  to  become  almost  illegible — but  this 
very  speed  and  lack  ot  care,  allied  with  its  inevitable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  formal  book-hands — resulted  in  the  formation 
of  many  ot  our  present  lower-case  characters. 

ROMAN  UNCIALS 

This  variety  of  majuscule  (or  capital)  writing  (Fig.  16),  un¬ 
like  the  rustic  capitals  which  preceded  it,  exhibits  a  rounder, 
more  open  characteristic,  and  certain  letter  forms  underwent 

RO  DOXCO  XCI I GCT>  ce 

NUJTVBJ>Cn 

\r>j  wuTeroceNuiT\s\ 

Fig.  i 6. — Roman  uncial  writing  of  the  mid-eighth 

century  a.d. 

a  considerable  change.  The  D,  for  instance,  became  almost 
an  inverted  letter  Q,  the  E  was  formed  like  a  C  with  a  cross 
bar  projecting  horizontally  across  the  centre — this  cross  bar 
was  sometimes  linked  up  at  both  ends  (as  it  is  in  our  modern 
lower-case  e).  The  M  was  created  by  two  sweeping  curves 
of  the  pen,  and  the  T  was  occasionally  made  with  a  small 
hooked  foot.  All  these  alterations  arose  from  the  need  to 
keep  the  pen  in  more  constant  contact  with  the  writing  sur¬ 
face,  thus  increasing  the  speed  of  writing. 

The  name  uncial  is  presumed  to  be  a  corruption  ot  the 
Latin  unci  a ,  meaning  an  inch.  This  would  appear  to  indicate 
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that  these  letters  were  made  i  in.  in  height,  but  there  exists 
no  real  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory,  and  the  name  is 
therefore  somewhat  misleading.  It  is  possible  that  the  deriva¬ 
tion  is  from  uncus  ^  a  hook. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries  a.d.  the  uncial 
developed  into  an  important  book  script,  and  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  present-day  lower-case  letters  can  be  traced 
back  to  this  very  period. 

HALF  UNCIALS 

Although  the  name  seems  definitely  linked  with  the 
Roman  uncials  of  the  same  period,  the  origin  of  this  letter 
form  is  open  to  conjecture.  Whatever  its  beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  this  book  hand  developed  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
century  a.d.  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  N,  evolved 
into  an  almost  entirely  minuscule  (or  small  letter)  alphabet 
(see  Fig.  17). 

!  m  p  ar  Nircuf  cbesifU. 

diemC'CiNi  tdcircoiN 
udowemeou  ruum  q 
cu  xc  r » fe  rd  \  f~fe  re  r^iP 

Fig.  17. — Half  uncials.  Seventh  century  a.d.  Note 
development  of  minuscule  characters. 

NATIONAL  HANDS 

Until  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  Roman  writing  was  employed 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  and,  wherever  Latin  was 
used,  so  was  the  Roman  script. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  however,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  invading  Goths  and, 
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in  a.d.  401,  Rome  itself  fell  to  the  onslaught  of  the  barbaric 
hordes. 

The  various  countries  were  thus  freed  from  Roman  in¬ 
fluence  and  began  to  develop  their  own  individual  letter- 
forms,  which  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
writing. 

As  these  hands  took  on  new  characteristics  and  changed 
into  the  national  hands  of  independent  regions  there  ap¬ 
peared  the  Lombardic  or  Beneventana  scripts  in  Southern 
Italy  ( see  Fig.  18),  Visigothic  writing  in  Spain,  and  Mero¬ 
vingian  writing  in  France. 


Fig.  18. — Fully-developed  Beneventana  Script,  twelfth  century. 


INSULAR  SCRIPTS 

These  scripts,  based  on  uncial  and  half  uncial  writing,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  British  Isles  during  the  fourth  century  and  are 
of  particular  interest  due  to  their  later  influence  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

The  art  of  writing  was  brought  to  Ireland  in  a.d.  432  by 
a  monk  who,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had  been  captured  by 
pirates  and  taken  to  Ireland,  where  he  worked  as  a  swine¬ 
herd  before  managing  to  escape.  He  settled  in  France  and 
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devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  religion.  Many  years  later 
he  returned  to  the  country  which  had  once  held  him  cap¬ 
tive;  but  this  time  as  Bishop  Patricius,  a  name  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Pope. 

St.  Patrick  and  his  missionaries  taught  their  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Celtic  scribes,  who  soon  perfected  the  half  uncial 
hand,  which,  being  free  from  outside  influence,  underwent 
but  little  change  for  many  centuries.  Undoubtedly  the  finest 
example  of  Irish  half  uncial  writing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Book 
of  Kells ,  which  was  written  in  the  Monastery  of  Kells  in 
County  Antrim  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  This 
beautifully  written  and  illuminated  book  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  a.d.  597  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  landed  on  the 
Kent  coast  from  Rome  to  convert  the  then  heathen  English 
to  Christianity.  With  him  he  brought  the  writing  style  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  this  hand  was  used  in  England  until 
the  introduction  of  the  half  uncial  writing  by  the  Irish 
missionaries. 

History  tells  us  that  St.  Columba  (who  founded  the 
Monastery  at  Kells)  made  a  copy  ot  a  Book  of  Psalms  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  St.  I  innian.  When  the  copy  was 
completed  St.  hinnian  insisted  that  it  was  rightfully  his  and, 
as  St.  Columba  would  not  part  with  it,  the  case  was  brought 
before  Diarmaid,  the  Monarch  of  Ireland,  at  Tara.  The 
Monarch  found  the  case  proved  in  favour  of  St.  Finnian, 
saying  “  To  every  cow  belongs  her  calf;  so  to  every  book  belongs  its 
eopy.  St.  Columba,  however,  still  refused  to  part  with  the 
cop\  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  produce,  and  the  quarrel 

between  them  culminated  in  a  fierce  battle  at  Culdremhue  in 
a.d.  561. 

1  ollowing  this  battle,  tor  which  Columba  was  blamed,  he 
left  Ireland  with  a  few  loyal  followers  and  landed  on  'the 
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small  island  of  Iona  in  the  Hebrides  off  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  they  founded  a  Monastery  in  a.d.  563.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Abbey  buildings,  plundered  and 
destroyed  on  several  occasions  by  the  Vikings  and  later 
by  the  Danes,  have  been  restored  by  the  Iona  Community. 
The  Service  of  rededication  was  held  there  on  )une  18th, 

1 9  5  9- 

About  the  year  a.d.  632  King  Oswald  sent  to  the  Monas¬ 
tery  at  Iona  for  a  monk  to  become  the  Bishop  of  Northum¬ 
bria.  With  the  King’s  help,  Aidan  (the  monk  chosen)  built 
a  church  and  monastery  on  Lindisfarne  island,  which  lies  a 
few  miles  off  the  Northumberland  coast,  and  it  was  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  that  the  famous  Kindis- 
farne  Gospels  were  written. 

Consisting  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Latin  and  containing 
many  beautiful  illuminated  initials,  the  Kindi sfarne  Gospels 
resemble  very  closely  the  Book  oj  Kells ,  showing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Irish  missionaries. 

CAROLINGIAN  MINUSCULE 

In  a.d.  768,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Charlemagne  and  his 
brother  Carloman  inherited  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
Three  years  later,  at  his  brother’s  death,  Charlemagne  be¬ 
came  their  sole  ruler. 

One  of  his  main  ambitions  was  the  revival  of  book  pro¬ 
duction  and  learning.  During  a  visit  to  Parma  in  a.d.  781 
he  met  Alcuin  of  York,  an  English  monk  noted  for  his  fine 
book  work,  and  invited  him  to  undertake  the  organisation 
of  the  educational  system  of  his  kingdom. 

From  a.d.  781  to  790  Alcuin  was  Charlemagne’s  right- 
hand  man  in  this  gigantic  task  and  had  as  his  pupils  the  King 
of  the  Franks,  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  sons  of 
noblemen. 
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Alcuin’s  first  concern  was  the  standardising  of  a  copying 
style  for  the  many  new  versions  of  the  I /ulgate  Bible,  the 
greatest  of  the  translations  into  the  Latin  made  by  St. 
Jerome  circa  a.d.  400.  Especially  important  was  the  need  for 
a  clear,  easy-to-read  script,  and  it  is  due  to  the  relentless 
efforts  of  Alcuin  and  his  brother  monks  that  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  was  introduced.  So  named  because  it  came  into  use 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (whose  family  name  was 
Carolingian ),  this  beautiful  and  extremely  legible  script  (Fig. 
19)  allowed  a  page  of  great  lightness  and  crispness  and 
brought  fame  to  the  Scriptorium  of  the  Convent  of  St. 


icesTioFnATsnsxes  e 

tyccfifcij-uihfdi  cjuuni'r^ode 
uotcmnn  rmbn~r  uocmivc 
TcfbrrioniUTT)  7 n cuem^xd 10 cf.tr 
nifjcfd  die  rear-  (Errlnuc  vi^rrmn 

Fig.  19. — Carolingian  minuscule  writing,  late  tenth  century. 


Martin  at  I  ours,  where  Alcuin  of  York  was  appointed 
Abbot  in  a.d.  796. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  definite  small  (or  minuscule) 
letters  had  made  their  debut;  writing  was  divided  into  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs;  each  sentence  was  begun  with  a 
capital  letter  and  finished  with  a  full  stop. 

The  tame  of  this  letter  form  spread  throughout  France; 
the  square  and  rustic  capitals  were  brought  back  into 
use  tor  titles,  while  uncial  and  half  uncial  letters  were 
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re-introduced  for  the  less-important  sub-titles  and  so  forth. 
A  fine  example  ot  capital  and  half  uncial  writing  is  to  be  seen 
in  an  early-ninth-century  manuscript  of  Suplicius  Servus 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Quedlinburg  in  Germany. 

Originally  the  Carolingian  (or  Caroline)  script  was  round 
and  somewhat  widely  spaced,  but  during  the  years  it  became 
laterally  compressed,  spacing  was  correspondingly  reduced, 
the  strokes  became  heavier,  and  it  took  on  Gothic  tendencies. 

GOTHIC 

This  angular  and  very  compact  letter  form  originated  in 
northern  Europe  and  soon  became  incredibly  popular — 
spreading  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  a.d., 
and  reaching  its  greatest  perfection  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  the  only  country  never 
to  have  relinquished  the  roundness  of  the  earlier  hands, 
though  a  slight  Gothic  tendency  did  appear  at  a  later  period. 

rpln  dut  cm  mntis  iiomcit  eft 

m  et  eft  dttjclliituui  Conjm 

uts  qm  tint  mo  irt  farms  c 

fuperldiBttrfamirmmS’jin 

4fpriJarma  tmnmir  qualmi 

Fig.  20.— Late  Gothic  minuscule  writing,  Germany,  fifteenth  century. 

Today,  the  term  “Gothic”  is  loosely  used  to  indicate  such 
angular  and  laterally  compressed  letter  forms  as  Goudy 
Text,  Old  English,  and  Black  Letter.  The  latter  name  appro¬ 
priately  conveys  the  effect  of  this  style  ot  writing,  with  its 
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extremely  bold,  almost  savage  construction,  which  gave  a 
black,  yet  rich  appearance  to  the  completed  work  (Fig. 
20). 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  development  of  letter  forms 
has  been  traced  during  the  thousand  or  more  years  prior  to 
the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  From  this  period  the  continued 
development  of  letter  forms  is  undisputably  linked  with  the 
rediscovery  of  printing  from  movable  types,  and  is  therefore 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  Three. 

STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Place  in  correct  chronological  order  the  following:  uncial, 
Roman  cursive,  Gothic,  and  Carolingian  minuscule. 

2.  Name  the  famous  book  written  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  and  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “rubricate,”  and  how  was 
it  carried  out? 

4.  Draw  a  copy  of  the  Carolingian  minuscule  writing  shown  in 
Fig.  19. 

5.  By  private  investigation  obtain  a  copy  of  Visigothic  writing 
and  explain  the  origination  of  the  name. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


FIVE  CENTURIES 


OF  TYPE  DESIGN 


THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
he  early  fifteenth  century  saw  the  introduction  into 
Europe  of  playing  cards  printed  from  crude  wood- 
cuts  (Fig.  2 1 ),  followed  by  prints  of  religious  pictures 


Fig.  21. — Sixteenth-century  'aying 

card  (reproduced  by  permits  on  of 
the  Museo  Casa  Guasp.  c  the 
Cathedral  of  Palma  de  M  -’orca). 
30 
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with  engraved  inscriptions  produced  in  the  same  manner. 
Realising  the  advantages  of  this  process,  calligraphers 
adopted  it  as  a  cheap  method  of  producing  vast  quantities 
of  work.  These  books  were  engraved  page  by  page  on 
blocks  of  wood  and  printed  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  inked  block  and  rubbing  off  the  impression — the  printed 
sheets,  finished  and  coloured  by  hand,  were  duly  passed  oft 
on  the  less-informed  public  as  being  original  hand-written 
manuscripts.  A  page  printed  from  a  wood  block  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  22. 

Numbers  of  these  xylographic  books  appeared  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  them  is  given 
the  generic  name  of  incunabula — a  term  which  includes  the 
first  tangible  beginnings  of  both  printing  and  engraving. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  when  Guten- 
berg  cut  the  first  punches  and  cast  his  first  metal  types  to 
enable  words  to  be  composed,  letter  by  letter,  and  after¬ 
wards  reset  to  form  other  words,  the  course  of  world  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  particular  the  history  of  book  production,  was 
changed. 

Another  claimant  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  inventor 
ol  printing  from  movable  types  was  Laurens  fanzoon 
Koster  of  Haarlem,  Holland.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  it  was  claimed  that  he  was  the  inventor  both  of  xylo¬ 
graphy  and  typography.  The  claim,  however,  appeared  to 
be  disproved  by  Dr.  A.  Van  der  Linde  in  1869-70.* 

Gutenberg,  however,  was  undoubtedly  established  in 
Mainz  as  a  printer  in  1450,  and  the  legends  evolved  around 
him,  supported  by  numerous  plausible  theories  and  asser¬ 
tions,  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  he  should  indeed  be 
accepted  as  the  inv  llLOr  of  printing. 

*  For  further  info'  lauon  on  this  subject  refer  to  Alphabets ,  by 
H.  K  Strange,  publish  in  1895  by  George  Bell  Ik  Sons,  London. 
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(Vtxvc  aVn 
cf^cavtj  Awrt-^np|<u 

tvn-  d>rv  -v 


'£\*'vt)ivfr  abfbn$e* 
b<*t  /Jy» 

t(X 


poi ten  wWt  | 
bcfcblcflenrvnnb  1 

/W’Wft  mt  uj-Qttvcn  i 

sill 

&1MMZ 

m 

W%\ 

*  “bev  /;Crt  tvrvir 
=  Cvn  vif  b«l  «xfc? 

;  fin  rv«xk'tvrvt 

3c£ert  am  mem 

~6*\C  dru»$ 

~  1  rttttuJ  y 

>3f)Pvirti  u|  C  b>90t“  bcv  ?m 


/wamt^4  ^n-Rw/itaartv-ofC 
&3  6^0  f*«3*pets  vo  yr  erkjd 


bet  tdyiagt  bun»tt:(t  tjnS utk  gore  amja\cl)Tbt$  fujtj 


eyGfuf  detu^^vtUltc\Hi  bar 
tia<§ 


iwUbci  3«fvucJ)fcc  tobcS 
tftr  drn  (wpe  trutvuj.  bet*  Jucklra 


fcatv  nmot- C>om  ^afc/n^bvcOrvjuil^uti^-  iztlcxko 

TTri  <5  It  fdj  LlOp  Wtrcfb  ^it^tTiUJC 

|c<?  \mb  bw  G(6{u}a 

ift-  er  tilt  a{(?  apt  Oc^  bcti 
^nt^lmave  vlxtnbet  wat£>_* 


Xhyti^  b<T£  ^und*{v4tTv(c0ttflft' 
Outc^  bm  (jeiittym ^atP"  ^ 
^cT<^\v>c  H^JVV  r^V«vc  bj^* 


pIGi  22> — The  first  page  from  the  Biblia  Pauper  urn :  a  Latin 
name,  meaning  “poor  man  s  Bible.  It  was  printed  in 
Germany  in  1470*  by  W^althcr  and  I  turning.  I  his  page 
shows  on  the  left  the  temptation  of  Eve,  in  the  centre  the 
Annunciation,  and  on  the  right  Gideon  with  the  fleece. 
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Accepting  the  previous  evidence,  it  is  now  possible  to 
establish  a  precise  date  for  the  commencement  of  letterpress 
printing,  and  with  it  the  birth  of  type  designing. 

Among  the  works  attributed  to  Gutenberg  is  the  two- 
volume  Ma^arin  Bible ,  the  first  complete  book  printed  from 
movable  type.  This  Bible,  discovered  in  the  library  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarin  of  France,  and  otherwise  known  as  the  Bible 
of  forty-two  lines  (due  to  the  number  of  lines  to  each  page), 
was  completed  in  1456. 

Gutenberg  unfortunately  never  included  an  imprint  in  any 
of  his  books,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  research  and  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  old  printed  works  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  their 
origin  and  allocate  the  credit  for  their  production. 

The  Mazarin  Bible,  for  instance,  contained  a  note  at  the 
back  which  read: 

“This  Book  was  illuminated,  bound  and  perfected  by 

Heinrich  Cremer,  vicar  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint 

Stephen  in  Mainz,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin  (August  15)  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1456. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  Hallelujah.” 

As  it  has  been  established  that  Gutenberg  was  engaged  on 
the  printing  of  such  Bibles  from  1450  to  1455,  the  origin  of 
these  two  volumes  is  beyond  any  reasonable  dispute. 

These  Bibles — of  which  only  about  forty  of  the  original 
three  hundred  copies  believed  to  have  been  printed  are 
known  to  exist — are  extremely  valuable  as  collectors’  items, 
and  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  involved  when  one 
of  the  few  remaining  copies  has  changed  hands. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  from  the  Mazarin  Bible  (see 
big.  23)  shows  the  heavy  Gothic  type  in  use  at  that  time, 
which  followed  without  any  appreciable  difference  the 
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nmtrcnnapifntibua  ab  ffrapforima. 
<800  autttfttorfliaboq.lftfgonM* 
tarn t  jjmiffura  patrie  rati  i  uoa :  uoa 
aut  frtm  in  ruiitatr-qunaDufiB  inbu« 
amin  i  uittutt  ft  alra.iRnmr  our  roa 
fcraa  in  bftbaniamn  rltuarie  raani* 
bue  luia  bmrOijrir  da.  j£t  fadu  tft  Du 
bfttrDicm  illia  rttrCfir  ab  rian  Enrbfu 
tut  in  ctlum.  Ift  ipfi  aDJrantte  ngtek 
fi  runt  in  ibttufalnn  nun  gauDio  raa 
gno :  ft  rtatir  frmptt  in  ttmplo  lau> 
Dantra  ft  brntDirratto  Dnmt  antra, 
euftngriiu  fiUmlntB  ijnnn^ 
iftmngdra  fiDmud^unuC 
t|c  aft  iobannto  mange 
ItftamtfftDiTripfieDui:  ^ 
qui  uirgo  a  Deo  fUdua  t  ^ 

_ _  qut  Df  nuptfja  uolrattrafg 

nuofttuotauit  Dnie.XExii  mrginiratp*5 
in  boc  Duplf|  tcGimoniu  Datur in  m*  ^ 
angriiortp  ft  pre  trraia  Dilfdua  a  tro 
Dinrft  butt  tnattrat  fua  ft  nun  torn 
rnmtauit  Dnaratntrcpne  uirgo  fctua* 
rct.iDfniqjtmanHfftana  in  fuangriio 
tp  ttat  ipt  inrortupribilia  unbi  opua 
rarboana4blue  untm  tame  Eadum 
r0t»mtlumraatrafbrta  coprtbmlu 
fiuflt  ttftaturrprimti  ftgnu  ponta  qti 
in  nuptfja  to  Diia  nftmDma  tp  tne 
rratrut  Itgmrito  DratonGtartt  tp  ubi 
Dna  inuitatua  fit  Dffirere  nupriap  m* 
nura  Dfbeattft  uratibua  intmutan^ 
nnua  omnia  qut  amSqinftimunt 
amartat.Biot  aut  magtliu  rttiplitin 
ana-poto  tp  t  patbwoa  infiila  apo* 
talipfim  firipffrattut  tun  pnripio  ta* 
nnnieitortupnbilf  pritipiu  pnotat 
in  gmffi  :  ritna  intortuptibuia  finjo 
p  uirgint  iapotalipfi  rcDDftrt  Ditrre 
nifto  rgo  finn  alpha  tto .  i£t  bit  e  10* 
faanntarqui  luma  fitgurailTt  tunn  re* 
ttflita  fiti .  jtonuotana  Difitpfie  fine 


tntpbffo-pft  raulta  fignoq  tastirara# 
ta^pturao  mHu  DtftraDraa  I  Dffoflu 
ffpulrurt  fut  Loru  Eada  oration?  •  po. 
fitua  tft  ab  panto  fiioa:tam  rttranrf 
a  Dolort  nuntia  qj  a  tonuptiont  tar* 
nia  inuranur  alimua.  lamra  poft  a* 
ntnra  magtliu  (tripfit  :i  but  uirgini 
Dftoter.lDuoq  tame  utl  firiptop  tepO' 
ria  Dilpofira-urt  librop  orDiu  atic  itro 
a  nobiaptc  lingula  non  ttponitut: 
ut  (dram  DtfiDfdo  collato  rt  qurrm> 
dbue  fcudua  laborie:*  Dro  magifit- 
rii  Dodnna  toftur  j&nltnl?  jjlStt0 
#mrur  mra^u  iDpS@: 

JR  prmbpio  ttat  oertm :  i  urtbu  trat 
apuD  Dm :  rt  Dtf  nat  ufttriuboc  ttat 
in  prinnpio  apuD  Dru.  iDraia  p  ipm 
Eada  runt:  i  fint  ipo  Eadum  fft  nirijil. 
iDuoD  Eadu  fft  in  ipo  ana  natn  una 
ttatlur  bonunuift  lur  intradraa  Iu* 
ten  tmrbrt  ta  no  torapbraDftuL  jfu> 
it  Ipnio  milTuB  a  trortui  nontj  ttat  io* 
banfa.Bjit  urait  f  tcGimoniu  ut  tcGt* 
moniu  pbibrttt  Dc  luraint :  ut  omto 
,  crrDftratpillu.(Hbftatillflur:lfD  ut 
-’ttftunoniugbibratDf  luraint.  £tat 
lujt  otra :  qut  illuminar  orant  bonu^ 
ntra  oraifran  in  but  raunDii .  IJn  rau 
Do  ttatn  raiiDua  p  ipm  fadue  fft  .*  ft 
rauDua  ru  non  tognouit.il  u^pna  p 
nn:i  Tui  rii  no  rrcrpfrut .  lDuottft  aut 
rrttpftut  ru*DfDit  tie  pottGatnn  hlior 
Dfi  fiftKbii^  pui  ttiDut  in  noraiut  fi?. 
iDui  no  ft  fanguinito  nrqj  ft  uolura 
tan  tarnia  •  ntqi  ft  u  olutatc  uiri :  ErD 
tt  no  nati  funt.iJt  utrtiu  raro  Eadura 
tfcft  babitauit  in  nobia.ifr  uiDmrao 
gloria  n’-gloriara  quafi  unigraitt  a 
patttrplrau  gtatif  a  uftitana.ijobau1 
nto  ttfitraoniura  pbibft  Df  ipo*^  no# 
mat  Ditfna.Bjit  ttat  qut  Diri :  q  pofi 
nu  onuurua  rS  •  ante  mf  faduo  ra: 


’[G.  23. — A  page  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible  (reproduced  here  just  under 
quarter  area).  A  good  example  of  1  extura  or  lettre  de  forme. 
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characteristics  of  the  manuscript  hand  in  fifteenth-century 
Germany. 

There  were  three  very  distinct  variations  of  this  letter 
form:  (i)  Textura  (lettre  de  forme)  or  printed  Gothic,  as  used 
for  religious  works  ( see  Fig.  23);  (2)  Round  Gothic  (rotunda  or 
lettre  de  somme)  used  for  the  printing  of  classical  works,  and 
(3)  Cursive  Gothic  (lettre  batarde)  as  used  by  the  early  English 
printers  ( see  Fig.  24). 

(TiT*  Beggnttcf  1}  <$€  jnfcdi&ty  <8tac0rs,cm&  atfo 

of  (teoVopn*  / fpcticff)  of  tf)c  Conqucfe  <x 
times  of  o^cmfa&m/conttjmgng  Otucrfc  fioawo  anO  noC 
of  2ltmce  macs  n)  fame  CRogamc/attO  nj  c  conftm 
2tn0  aCfo  mang  metuagtfoue  t&ttice  6apxc>?  and?  fdir« 
ci)  t$ie  fgsc,a©  vt)  t$o  parfgco  t$ie  tgmc  Ourgng?  /  2tnC 
EaCgant  Ouc  $3o0cftcg  of  QSo&gne  conquer^  | 

fago  (Rogammc/2lnO  ^ao  tigngc 

Fig.  24. — Cursive  Gothic  (lettre  batarde).  Reproduced  from 
Caxton’s  Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  printed  in  1481. 


For  the  next  ten  years  or  so  there  was  very  little  attempt  to 
create  new  type  faces,  and  wherever  the  art  and  practice  of 
printing  was  introduced  so  also  was  the  “black  letter”  type. 
In  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England  it¬ 
self,  the  same  Gothic  type  faces  were  employed  until  the 
Renaissance  and  the  unearthing  in  Rome  of  numerous  classi¬ 
cal  monuments  and  inscriptions.  The  scribes  of  that  period 
were  so  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  works  being  brought 
to  light  that  they  sought  out  the  old  manuscripts  written 
under  the  guidance  of  Alcuin  at  Tours  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century.  Using  these  texts  as  their  inspira¬ 
tion,  they  copied  the  Carolingian  script,  from  which  was 
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developed  the  Neo-Caroline  script — on  which  the  first 
Roman  type  taces  were  eventually  to  be  modelled. 


The  First  Roman  Typefaces 

The  earliest  known  Roman  type  is  credited  to  John  da 
Spira,  who,  at  Venice  in  1469,  used  such  a  face  for  his  'Letters 
of  Cicero. 

However,  it  is  to  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pan- 
nartz,  two  Germans  who  were  printing  at  Subiaco,  Italy,  in 
1465,  that  the  distinction  of  introducing  Transitional  Gothic 
(the  first  break-away  letter  from  a  pure  Gothic  face)  must 
be  accorded  (Fig.  25). 


laomedonrca  pr  na  puna.  Ergo  ueru  eft 
cp  Apollo  atqj  Hcpcunus  eidatt  Laome* 
dona  mcrccnanis  openbus  fmiierunt . 
lilts  qppe  promiftfle  mcrcedcm  falfumcp 
tmafTepbtbcr.  Mtror  ApoHinem  nofatO 
dtumarorem:m  tanro  optfxao  UboralTe 
ncfcicrcm:  ®  Laontedon  fuerat  promtfla 


pIG<  2 5 . — Unfinished  Roman  Letters  from  Of  the 
Realm  of  God ,  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz,  Rome.  1467. 


Nicholas  Jensen’s  Roman  Letter 

A  skilled  engraver  and  Master  ot  the  Royal  Mint  at  Tours, 
Nicholas  Jensen,  the  first  non-German  printer,  was  selected 
circa  1458  by  King  Charles  VII  of  France  to  go  to  Germany 
as  his  emissary  and  study  the  new  art  ot  printing.  After 
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gaining  experience  at  Mainz  and  in  the  Monastery  of  W  eiden- 
bach,  Jensen  studied  in  Venice,  where  in  1470  he  designed 
the  well-known  roman  typeface  for  the  printing  of  Cicero’s 
Epistolae  ad  Brut  urn. 

Influenced  by  the  Neo-Caroline  (or  littera  antiqua)  minu¬ 
scule — the  hand  developed  by  the  scribes  of  the  Renaissance 
period — Jensen  cut  his  fine  “white  letter,”  so-called  because 
of  its  open  and  extremely  legible  letter  forms.  This  gave  to 
the  printed  page  a  lighter  appearance,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  “black  letter”  types. 

Though  Jensen’s  type  lined  more  accurately  and  was  more 
regular  in  form  than  any  that  had  previously  been  cast,  the 
individual  characters  of  this  “old  style”  alphabet  are  remark¬ 
able  for  little  beyond  their  proportion,  yet  their  composite 
value  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  superiority  of  Jensen’s  letter  over  previous  Roman 
typefaces  establishes  him  firmly  in  the  forefront  of  the  early 
type  designers,  and  his  name  is  remembered  and  perpetuated 
to  this  day  by  such  typefaces  as  Monotype  Veronese  (see 
Fig.  26  and  p.  84),  Cloister  Old  Style,  Ludlow’s  Nicholas 
Jensen,  Monotype  Centaur  ( see  p.  72),  and  many  others  based 
on  his  original  designs. 


The  Roman  of  Aldus  Pius  Manutius 

Born  at  Sermoneta  in  1449,  Aldus  Manutius  settled  in 
Venice,  where  he  acquired  the  press  of  Nicholas  Jensen, 
which  had  passed  to  Andrea  d’Asola  after  his  death  in 
1480. 

Aldus  (the  name  by  which  he  is  most  widely  known)  was 
Idled  with  the  desire  to  print  the  finest  examples  of  Greek 
literature,  and  in  1495  he  issued  the  first  volume  of  Aris¬ 
totle  s  works,  which  were  followed  by  Herodotus,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  other  Greek  authors.  These  works  introduced 
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NONII  MARCELU  PERIPATETIC!  TIBVR 
TICENSIS  COMPENDIOSA  DOCTRINAAD 
.FIL1VM  DE  PROPRIETATE  SERMON  VM. 


,\ 


ENIVM  EST  TEDIVM  ET 

odiu  dicftil  a  fene(fhjte:  q>  fenes  om 
nibus  odio  fine  &C  tedio.  Gralius  in 
Ephefhone:  Tu  i  fenetTuce  hoede' 
puto  mifcrrimu  fennreeairaceieu 
ipfu  effeodiofu  alceri.Ni  itatc  ma 
la  fenectutc  ueceres  dixerc .  Plautus 
in  Menxchmis:  Cofitusfu  fenedtu 
terhonuftu  gero  corpus:uires  rliquere:uc  xtas  maLae.mors 
mala  e  ergo.  Adi  us  in  Amphitt.  An  malaitatemauis  male 
mulcftanexemDlis omnibus; Turpilius  i  PhilopatroiMife' 

Fig.  26. — The  Roman  typeface  of  Nicholas  Jensen,  from 
Cicero’s  Epistolae  ad  Brit  turn,  147P. 


to  the  world  a  new  and  more  elegant  type  than  that  of  Jen¬ 
sen.  Cut  by  Francesco  Griffo,  this  type  was  used  in  Pietro 
Bembo’s  De  Aetna  in  1495  (from  which  Monotype  Bembo 
Series  270  derives  its  name — see  p.  69).  “Old  Face”  is  the 
correct  name  for  the  typefaces  derived  from  this  elegant 
and  dignified  letter  form  ( see  Fig-  27)- 

The  Monotype  Corporation  have  issued  two  versions  of 
this  letter:  Bembo,  as  already  mentioned,  and  prior  to  that, 
Poliphilus.  The  latter  is  the  nearer  facsimile  of  the  original 
face  and,  as  with  the  version  produced  by  Garamond  in  1531, 
embodies  the  oblique  stress  on  rounded  strokes,  the  squared 
top  to  the  capital  A,  and  the  failure  of  the  bowl  of  the  capital 
P  to  link  up  completely  at  the  lower  end. 

Before  leaving  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  necessary  to  clear 
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NARRA  QVIVI  LA  DIVA  POLIA  LA  NOBILE  ET 
ANTIQVA  ORICINESVA.ET  COMO  PER  LI  PREDE 
CESSORISVITRIV1SIOEVE  ED1FICATO.ETD1  QVEL 
LA  CENTE  LELIA  ORIVNDA.  ET  PER  QVALE  MO- 
DO  DISAVEDVTA  ET  INSCIA  DISCONCI AMENTE 
SE  INAMOROE  DI  LEI  IL  S  VO  DJLECTO  POLIPHILO. 


EMIEDEBiLEVOCETALEOGRA 
fvtiofe&diue  Nymphe  abfoneperuenerano 
inconcinealla  uoflra  ben  ignaaudietia.  quale 
larern  fica  raucicare  del  urinan  te  Efacho  al  fua- 
ue  canto  dela  piangeuole  Philomela.  Nondi 
meno  uolendo  io  cum  tuti  gli  mei  exili  cona- 
ti  del  inrelle<fto,&cum lamia paucula  fufEcie 
tia  di  latiffare  alle  uoflre  piaceuole  petitionc, 
nonriflaroal  potere.Lequale  femora  qualuque  hefitationeepfepiuche 


Fig.  27. — Roman  Letters  of  the  Renaissance.  Dream  of  Poli- 
pbilus ,  printed  by  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice  1499.  Note 
the  resemblance  to  Monotype  Bembo  and  Poliphilus. 


up  one  particular  aspect,  and  that  is  in  respect  of  William 
Caxton.  In  the  year  1476  he  was  the  first  person  to  establish 
a  printing  business  in  England,  after  receiving  his  training 
from  Colarcl  Mansion,  a  calligrapher  and  printer  of  Bruges. 
But  Caxton  was  not  a  designer.  The  lower-case  types  he  used 
were  modelled  upon  those  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  but  the 
capitals  were  of  Flemish  character. 

England  is  the  only  country  to  receive  the  art  for  the  first 
time  from  one  of  its  own  countrymen  (Caxton),  with  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  language  ot  that  country.  His  most 
tamous  works  are:  Dictes  and  Say  inges  of  Pbj/osophres ,  Recuyell 
of  the  lit  story  es  of  I  roye ,  Confess} 0  Aw  antis.  Golden  Legend,  and 
I  he  Canterbury  Yales. 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Italic  of  Aldus  Pius  Manutius 

The  name  of  Aldus  is  traditionally  linked  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  ot  italic  type — the  first  such  face  being  issued  at  the 
turn  of  the  sixteenth  century — in  1501.  The  italic,  as  with 
his  earlier  roman,  was  cut  by  Francesco  Griffo,  who  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  copied  it  from  the  handwriting  of  the  poet 
Petrarch. 

Aldus  cast  six  different  sizes  of  this  italic,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  realised  that  this  was  a  lower-case  alphabet  only 
-the  capitals  remaining  erect  and  coming  from  the  roman 
cases  (Fig.  28). 

V  ifkperum,peu£  memorcm  Junonis  ob  irdm. 
M  ulta  quo<pet  hello  pdffus,dum  ccnderct  urben 
I  n ferret q;  deos  Ldtio^nus  unde  Uhnum , 

A  Ibdntcj;  pdtrcs,  dtqucdlt&motrud  Rovue. 

M  ufumthi crtujas  mcnwrd,quonuminel<ef6y 
Quid ue dolens remind deum tvt uolucre  cu jus 
I  nfignem  pietntz uirumfitddire Ubores 
I  mpulcnt  tnnt^nedrurms  coelefhbus 

Fig.  28. — The  italic  of  Aldus  Pius  Manutius.  Note  the 

upright  roman  capitals. 

Unlike  the  present-day  use  of  italic  typefaces,  which  is  in¬ 
variably  to  emphasise  or  draw  attention  to  one  particular 
word  or  sentence,  Aldus  printed  entire  books  in  italic.  The 
condensed  nature  of  the  characters  permitted  cheaper  edi¬ 
tions  to  be  produced  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
pages  required. 
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tutie  le  cofe  ue  fc  mctteiio/xeetto  quelle  (he  tic* 
eefsnrie  sono  antic  bifognn  cbc  tu  t’armi  0  che 
tu  ftio tncito e  vatiente.E S O ♦  I ofrro I’unoc 
l’nltro/hc  ne  toche  0  mi.  V  tin  uoltn  nlon  mcr 
cato  un  Cuoco}  e  molti  lennri  svcse  tti  bn  fie  ii 

Fig.  29. — Ludovico  Arrighi’s  italic  typeface  of  the  mid¬ 
sixteenth  century. 


The  Italic  of  Ludovico  Arrighi 

In  1527,  just  twenty-six  years  after  Aldus  issued  his  first 
italic  types,  Ludovico  Arrighi  brought  out  a  new  and  far 
superior  italic  (Fig.  29).  As  with  the  previous  versions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  still  no  capital  letters,  the  fount  remaining 
completely  lower-case.  Italic  capital  letters  were  eventually 
introduced  at  Lyons  in  1560. 

Modern  versions  of  this  italic  include:  Monotype  Arrighi 
(the  Chancery  italic  used  with  Centaur),  which  was  designed 
by  Frederic  Warde;  Bembo  italic,  and  Blado  (the  matching 
italic  of  Poliphilus)  named  after  Antonio  Blado  of  Rome, 
who  used  the  original  in  1 5  39  for  Vito  SJortiae. 

The  Roman  Types  of  Claude  Garamond 

Born  in  France  in  1480,  Garamond,  who  was  apprenticed 
to  Geofroy  Tory  (who  raised  the  prestige  of  French  typo¬ 
graphy),  started  his  own  type-foundry  circa  1535  and  in  1 540 
cut  the  first  complete  series  (or  family)  of  a  magnificent 
roman  typeface. 

In  association  with  Robert  Granjon,  he  supplied  type 
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N  tonivs  Pcrrcnurus, S.R.C.Tit.  SanftiPcrri  ad  Vincula  Prefby- 
rer,  Cardinalisdc  Granuela,prqfatx  Rcgix  &.  Catholicx  MaiePatis 
a  confiliis  flatus,  &C  in  hoc  Regno  locum  tenens,  8c  Capiraneusgc- 
ncralis,  &Ic.  Mag10  viro  Chriftophoro  Planemo,  ciui  Antuerpien- 
fi,  8c  prxfarx  Catholicx  Maieftatis  Protorypographo  frleli  Re- 
gio, dilc&o.granam  Regiam  8C  bonam  voluntatem.  Cum  ex  prx* 

Fig.  30. — T  he  Roman  typeface  cut  in  1540  by  Claude  Garamond. 


punches  to  Cristophe  Plantin  of  Antwerp  ( see  Fig.  30  and 
p.  80).  His  precise  and  elegant  types  soon  became  famous 
throughout  the  Continent,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  been  brought  to  England  by  John  Day.  Mono¬ 
type  Garamond  Series  1 56,  cut  in  1922  (see  p.  74),  is  actually 
based  on  a  face  cut  in  1621  by  Jean  Jannon,  whose  types 
eventually  became  the  property  of  the  National  Printing 
Office  of  France.  Revived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  these 
types  were  incorrectly  attributed  to  Garamond. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Type  of  John  Day 

Born  at  Dunwich,  Suffolk  in  1522,  John  Day  was  one  of 
the  first  Englishmen  to  practice  the  art  of  typography  in 
Britain.  He  began  business  circa  1 546  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  par¬ 
ish,  London,  at  the  sign  of  the  Resurrection,  and  was  for  a 
while  in  partnership  with  William  Seres. 

Queen  Mary  I  had  him  imprisoned,  and  he  later  took  re¬ 
fuge  on  the  Continent,  returning  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  He  was  the  first  printer  to  cut 
and  cast  Anglo-Saxon  characters  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  produced  numerous  fine 
books. 

Aptly  called  “the  Plantin  of  old  English  typographers,”  he 
died  in  1 5  84,  having  followed  the  occupation  of  a  printer  tor 
over  forty  years. 

As  with  William  Caxton  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  we 
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cannot  take  leave  of  the  sixteenth  without  making  fuller  men¬ 
tion  of  Christophe  Plantin.  Born  in  1514  at  Saint  Avertin, 
near  the  city  of  Tours,  he  settled  as  a  bookbinder  in  Antwerp 
in  1549.  In  1555  he  commenced  a  printing  business  and  in 
1563  established  a  type-foundry  in  connection  with  his 
press. 

Although  he  made  Antwerp  a  centre  of  printing,  his  print¬ 
ing  types  were  mostly  obtained  from  France,  and  his  work 
therefore  reflected  more  the  characteristics  of  that  country 
than  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1876,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
after  his  death  in  1589,  the  town  of  Antwerp  acquired  the 
premises  he  had  used  and  turned  them  into  the  Musee  Plant in. 

Issued  in  1913,  Monotype  Plantin  Series  no  is  based  on 
one  of  the  founts  used  in  Planting  Index  Characterum  of 

1576- 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  end, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  of  manuscript  writing.  Previously 
the  art  of  illuminating  had  survived  due  to  the  inability  of 
printers  to  supply  the  enormous  service-books  which  were  in 
so  much  demand  by  the  Churches. 

Curiously  enough,  with  the  art  of  printing  now  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  rather  dull  period  in 
the  history  ol  type  and  type  designers;  only  the  following 
items  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  Roman  of  Anton  Janson 

Born  in  1620,  Anton  Janson  was  a  punch-cutter  and  type¬ 
founder  in  Leipzig  from  1668  until  his  death  in  1687.  He 
created  the  typeface  which  now  bears  his  name — Linotype 
Janson  being  a  modern  recutting  from  the  original  matrices 
now  in  the  Stempel  Foundry  at  Frankfurt. 
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The  Variant  of  Christopher  Van  Dyck 

Christopher  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  finest  Dutch  type  de¬ 
signers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  based  his  variation  of  the 
Aldine  Roman  on  the  series  cut  by  Claude  Garamond  in 
1  5  3  5  • 

The  letters  follow  very  closely  those  cut  by  Garamond, 
except  that  there  is  somewhat  more  contrast  between  the 
thick  and  thin  strokes  and  the  entire  alphabet,  both  upper 
and  lower-case,  displays  a  slightly  wider  set  width.  Issued 
in  1660,  Van  Dyck’s  types  were  widely  used  in  Europe  and 
were  also  imported  into  England.  One  set  of  these  original 
punches  is  now  preserved  at  the  Enschede  Foundry,  Amster¬ 
dam. 

As  evidence  of  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  pages 
regarding  the  import  of  Dutch  types  to  England  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  established  that  Dr. 
John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
obtained  some  of  these  type  punches  and  bequeathed  them 
to  Oxford  University  between  1670  and  1686. 

These  punches  were  not,  unfortunately,  the  work  of  Van 
Dyck  but  of  his  contemporaries  the  Voskens  Brothers,  who, 
though  not  as  good  as  Van  Dyck,  were  nevertheless  notable 
engravers  and  typefounders. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  still  retains  these  punches, 
from  which  type  is  occasionally  cast  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  used  to  print  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  \/erse. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Following  the  uneventful  years  of  the  1600s,  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  began  with  typefounding  in  both  England  and 
the  Continent  at  probably  its  most  insignificant  level. 

The  traditions  of  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  fifteenth- 
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century  designs  had  degenerated  to  their  lowest  ebb,  and  in 
England  the  art  of  typefounding  was  almost  non-existent. 
Fortunately,  the  turn  of  the  century  also  heralded  a  new  era 
in  type  design  and  a  new  pride  in  craftsmanship. 

The  English  (Roman)  of  William  Caslon 

England  is  indebted  to  William  Caslon,  born  at  Hales¬ 
owen,  Worcestershire,  in  1692,  for  the  revival  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  art  of  punch-cutting  and  letter  founding. 

Apprenticed  in  London  to  the  trade  of  an  engraver  of  gun- 
locks  and  barrels,  he  commenced  his  business  of  silver¬ 
chasing  in  1716;  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cutting 
of  tools  for  bookbinders.  In  1720  he  started  his  own  type- 
foundry,  where  his  first  achievement  was  the  cutting  of  a 
fount  of  Arabic  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  used  in  an  Arabic  Psalter  published  at  Lon¬ 
don  five  years  later. 

Caslon  is  most  famous  for  the  fine  fount  of  English 
(roman)  he  cut  in  1722;  but  it  was  not  until  1734  that  he 
issued  his  first  type  specimen  sheet.  His  “old  face”  types 
were  extensively  used  in  England  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  and  became  so  famous  that  they  surpassed  not  only 
the  existing  types  of  his  own  countrymen  but  even  those  of 
the  Continent,  where  the  new  English  typeface  became  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  thus  reversing  the  previous  trend  in  type¬ 
face  design. 

His  letter  foundry,  continued  by  his  son  William  Caslon 
II  following  his  death  in  1766,  remained  in  the  family  until 
the  death  of  Henry  William  Caslon  in  1874.  Today  it  forms 
a  part  of  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  Sheffield  (see 
Fig-  3  0- 

Modern  versions  of  this  face  include  Monotype  Caslon 
Series  128  (see  p.  71)  and  Monotype  Imprint  (see  p.  76). 
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Great  Primer  Roman. 
Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  pa- 
tientia  noftra  ?  quamdiu  •  nos  etiam  fu¬ 
ror  ifte  tuus  eludet?  quem  ad  finem  fe- 
fe  effrenata  jaftabit  audacia  ?  nihilne  te 
no<£hirnum  pr  as  helium  palatii,  nihil  ur- 
bis  vigilire,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil  con- 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRS 

Fig.  31. — The  English  (Roman)  of  William  Caslon,  repro¬ 
duced  actual  size  from  a  facsimile  of  his  first  Specimen 
Sheet  of  1734. 

The  New  Type  of  John  Baskerville 

Another  great  English  type-cutter  of  this  period,  John 
Baskerville,  was  born  in  1706  at  Wolverley  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  only  a  few  miles  from  Caslon’s  birthplace. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  writing  master  at  Birm¬ 
ingham,  but  his  interest  in  calligraphy  and  stone-cutting  led 
to  experiments  in  type-founding  about  the  year  1750.  So 
assiduous  was  he  in  this  new  venture  that  he  spent  over  six 
years  perfecting  his  production  before  introducing  it  to  the 
general  public  (Fig.  32). 

A  transitional  face,  his  letters  were  neither  “old  face”  nor 
“modern.”  There  was  a  greater  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  thick  and  thin  strokes  of  the  characters  than 
in  other  types  of  the  same  period  and,  while  the  serifs  on 
lower-case  ascenders  were  still  slightly  oblique  and  bracketed 
as  in  “old  face,”  the  rounded  characters  exhibited  the  verti¬ 
cal  bias  of  “modern”  types. 

Baskerville  started  a  printing  business  and  produced  his 
first  book,  the  Magnum  Opus ,  a  quarto  edition  of  T  7Vg/7,  on 
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Turn  fie  expirans  Accam  ex  aequali 
Alloqmtur ;  fida  ante  alias  quae  fol 
Quicum  partiri  curas;  atque  haec  i 
Haflenus,  Acca  foror,  potui :  nun 
Conficit,  ac  tenebris  nigrefeunt  om 
Efiuge,  et  ha?c  Turno  mandata  no\ 

Fig.  32. — John  Baskerville’s  typeface  of  the  late  eighteenth 

century. 

which  he  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense.  The  superior 
craftsmanship  and  elegance  of  this  work  received  widespread 
acclaim,  and  established  his  fame  as  a  typographer.  Though 
experiencing  much  opposition  and  certain  set-backs  during 
his  life,  he  was  nevertheless  worth  £12,000  when  he  died  in 
*775- 

The  original  punches  cut  by  Baskerville  still  exist  and  are 
preserved  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  to  whom  they 
were  presented  by  the  French  type-foundries  of  Derberny 
and  Peignot. 

Monotype  Baskerville  Series  1 69  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
book  faces  of  the  present  day  (see  p.  67).  Issued  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1923,  it  is  a  revival  of  Baskerville’s  type  of  1760. 

The  Type  of  Grandjean  de  Fuchet 

Half-way  through  the  seventeenth  century  Louis  XIV  of 
France  agreed  to  a  suggestion  that  a  type  should  be  designed 
tor  the  sole  use  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale  (the  National 
Printing  Office  ot  France),  founded  in  1640  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
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The  new  face,  called  Romains  du  Roi  (or  Kang’s  roman)  was 
created  by  the  skilled  punch-cutter,  Grandjean  de  Fuchet, 
in  1702. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  this  face  was  the  protrusion  of  the 
serit  on  both  sides  ot  the  ascenders  of  the  lower-case  char¬ 
acters  b,  d,  h,  and  1.  The  capitals  were  made  equal  in  height 
to  the  lower-case  ascenders,  and  the  oblique  stress  (so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  “old  face”  types)  was  replaced  by  a  vertical 
emphasis. 


The  “Transitional”  Roman  of  Pierre  Simon  Fournier-le-Jeune 

Fournier’s  father,  Jean  Claude  Fournier,  was  manager  of 
the  Le  Be  foundry  in  which  he  was  employed.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  relinquished  his  post  to  study  painting  and 
design.  In  1739,  at  t^ie  age  °f  twenty-seven,  he  started  his 
own  type-foundry.  The  type  he  introduced  was  the  first  of 
the  transitional  types  and  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  of 
Grandjean  to  create  letter  forms  which  did  not  rely  on  calli¬ 
graphic  features  for  their  design. 

A  modern  revival  of  this  typeface  is  Monotype  Fournier 
Series  185,  cut  in  1925  (see  p.  73). 

Pierre  Simon  Fournier  is  also  renowned  for  his  invention 
of  the  Point  System,  which  he  introduced  in  1737. 


The  “Modern”  Face  of  Giambattista  Bodoni 

The  son  of  a  printer,  Giambattista  Bodoni  was  born  in 
1740  at  Saluzzo  in  Sardinia  and  was  taught  the  compositor’s 
art.  In  1768,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  settled  in 
Parma  at  the  request  of  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand  (later 
Duke  of  Parma)  and  there  took  charge  of  the  Stamperia 
Reale. 
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In  1780  Bodoni  introduced  an  entirely  new  typeface  and 
in  1818,  five  years  after  his  death,  his  widow  published  his 
Manuale  Tipografico ,  which  exists  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
skill  as  a  typographer. 

Though  a  very  legible  type,  Bodoni  is  nevertheless  lack¬ 
ing  in  artistic  value  because  of  its  monotonous  regularity. 
The  first  “modern”  face,  its  immediate  recognition  lies  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  extreme  contrast  of  weights  between  the 
thick  and  thin  strokes — this,  unfortunately,  tends  to  weaken 
the  letter  construction  and  destroys  the  aesthetic  appearance 
of  the  alphabet  when  considered  in  its  entirety  ( see  Fig.  33 
and  p.  70).  . 

sidiunt  Palatii.  nihil  iirhi*. vipilia; , 
nihil  tiinor  populi,  nihil  ronctirstis 
bonomtti  omnium,  nihil  hie  11111111- 

tissimns  luitwmfi  srnntu >  lu<  //>.  nihil 
norum  ora.  vnltus</ur  nnn'rru/i/  Y  Pa- 
(m*  taa  <nnsi/ia  nan  n  /m \Y  <a/r>iri- 

Iug.  33. — 7  he  first  “Modern”  typeface,  introduced  by 
Giambattista  Bodoni  in  1780. 


The  “Modern”  Face  of  Richard  Austin 

In  1788  John  Bell,  a  printer  and  publisher,  visited  France, 
where  he  was  inspired  by  the  types  of  Grandjean  and 
Fournier.  Returning  to  England,  he  founded  the  Bell  and 
Stephenson  British  Letter  Foundry  and  took  as  his  punch- 
cutter  a  person  by  the  name  of  Richard  Austin. 

Austin  discarded  the  long  “s”  from  his  alphabet  designs 

and  introduced  lining  figures  in  place  of  the  old  non-lining 
style. 
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Monotype  Bell  Series  341  is  a  revival  cut  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1931  ( see  p.  68).  In  America  the  face  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  and  given  the  name  of  trimmer. 

The  original  type  punches  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Caslon  Letter  Foundry  (Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.), 
Sheffield. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  industrial  revolution,  the  introduction  of  various 
torms  of  motive  power  to  drive  the  new  cylinder  presses  be¬ 
ing  invented,  and  the  steady  flow  of  machine-made  paper 
should  have  made  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  eras  in  the  history  of  printing. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  remarkable  only  for  the  typographic 
monstrosities  it  saw  fit  to  foster  on  the  misguided  public, 
who  presumably  must  have  acquired  a  taste  for  these  vulgar 
concoctions. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  read  the  works  of  the  more 
discriminating  authors  of  that  period  and  to  see  what  they 
thought  of  the  new  type  designs.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  book  published  in  1895  and  written  by  E.  F.  Strange 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

“Letters  were  trebled  and  quadrupled,  their  straight 
lines  worried  into  zig-zags,  or  pitted  with  diamond-shaped 
or  circular  spots;  while  their  curves  were  either  unreason¬ 
ably  squared,  or  distorted  and  involuted  even  unto  ab¬ 
surdity.  Then  the  writing-masters  fell  upon  the  ‘open 
letter’:  they  filled  it  with  ignorant  shading  and  ridiculous 
diapers.  It  was  conceived  as  a  solid,  in  order  that  it  should 
possess  a  meaningless  shadow;  and  drawn  in  reputed 
perspective,  that  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  not  be¬ 
longing  to  its  proper  place.  And  in  endless  variety,  all 
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these  forms  have  been  multiplied  and  perpetuated  by  be¬ 
ing  cut  in  type.  The  specimen-book  of  the  Tmprensa 
NacionaP  (1870)  at  Lisbon,  contains  some  of  the  worst 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen;  and,  indeed,  in  its  several 
hundred  pages  will  be  found  fewer  good  letters  than 
would  seem  conceivable  for  any  modern  work,  with  the 
authority  of  a  nation  behind  it.” 

In  the  midst  of  such  distasteful  designs,  if  indeed  that  is  the 
correct  word  for  these  typographical  absurdities,  only  one 
person  is  worthy  of  note — Justus  Erich  Walbaum. 

The  Type  of  Justus  Erich  Walbaum 

Born  in  1768,  Walbaum,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  took  up 
the  trade  of  a  confectioner,  but  later  turned  his  attention  to 
the  engraving  and  casting  of  metals.  In  1798  he  started  his 
own  type-foundry  at  Goslar,  and  in  1802  opened  a  branch 
at  Weimar. 

His  types  followed  very  closely  the  designs  of  Bodoni  and 
Firmin  Didot.  Today  these  types  are  perpetuated  in  Mono¬ 
type  Walbaum  Series  374  (see  Fig.  34  and  p.  85).  Introduced 
into  Britain  in  1925  by  the  Curwen  Press,  this  face  was  cut 
by  the  Monotype  Corporation  in  1934. 

Ego  multos  homines  exeel- 
lenti  animo  ac  virlute  fuisse, 
et  sine  doctrina,  naturae  ipsius 
habitu  prope  divino,  per  seip- 
sos  et  moderates,  et  graves  ex- 

Fig.  34. — Monotype  Walbaum  Series  374  based  on  the  designs 
of  Justus  Erich  Walbaum  created  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Walbaum’s  original  punches  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  F. 
Brockhaus  of  I .eipzig,  to  whom  he  sold  his  business  in  1838, 
only  one  year  prior  to  his  death.  These  punches  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Berthold  foundry,  by  whom  they  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  1919. 

The  Private  Press  Movement 

Despite  what  has  been  said  above  with  regard  to  the 
desert  of  printing  standards  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
small  oases  of  good  typography  and  design  were  created 
by  the  private  presses.  In  1843  Charles  Whittingham  of 
the  Chiswick  Press  obtained  a  fount  of  Great  Primer 
(approximately  18-point)  from  the  William  Caslon  of  that 
period,  cast  from  the  original  matrices,  and  from  which 
was  printed  Lady  Willoughby's  Diary.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  led  to  a  demand  for  other  sizes  of  similar 
typefaces,  and  in  1850  Messrs.  Millar  and  Richard  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  undertook  the  production  of  a  fine  and  complete  series 
known  as  “Old  Style.”  Cast  by  Alexander  Phemister  (one  of 
their  employees),  this  face  met  with  immediate  success  and 
was  widely  copied  by  other  type-founders  (see  p.  78). 

However,  repulsed  by  the  general  standard  of  printing 
being  produced  at  that  time,  certain  individuals  founded 
their  own,  private  presses.  The  Daniel  Press  of  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  was  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  founded  in  1891  at  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  by 
William  Morris. 

A  well-known  poet  and  designer,  he  started  by  thoroughly 
examining  the  conditions  as  to  ink,  paper,  and  press  work 
under  which  the  fifteenth-century  printers  produced  their 
wonderful  masterpieces. 

Noting  that  these  early  books  and  manuscripts  “were 
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always  beautiful  by  force  of  the  mere  typography,  even  with¬ 
out  the  added  ornament  with  which  many  of  them  are  lav¬ 
ishly  supplied,”  he  set  himself  the  task  of  equalling  them. 

To  this  end,  he  revived  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  old 
methods,  rather  than  adopting  modern  techniques.  He  de¬ 
signed  two  type  faces — a  roman  called  the  “Golden”  type 
and  based  on  the  1470  letter  created  by  Nicholas  Jensen — 
which  William  Morris  first  used  in  the  Golden  Legend.  A 
heavy  slab-serifed  face,  it  tended  towards  the  Gothic  to 
which  he  was  particularly  inclined.  His  other  typeface,  the 
“Chaucer”  type  (so  called  after  the  work  in  which  it  was 
used),  was  a  round  Gothic.  To  these  two  faces  he  eventually 
added  a  larger  form  of  the  Gothic  called  the  “Troy”  type. 

His  artistic  bias  led  Morris  to  abhor  the  use  of  mechanical 
processes,  and  printing  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  was  per¬ 
formed  entirely  by  hand  labour  on  hand-made  paper  pro¬ 
duced  from  German  hand-woven  linen  of  uniform  quality. 

Though  many  of  his  works  were  lavishly  illustrated  and 
somewhat  over-adorned,  they  nevertheless  conformed  to  a 
generous  format  of  wide  margins  and  carefully  determined 
proportions.  In  the  art  of  printing  he  revived  the  love  and 
attention  to  detail  so  reminiscent  of  the  early  masters  who 
had  gone  before,  and  did  much  to  awaken  printing  from  the 
state  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

The  Kelmscott  Press  was  in  existence  for  only  six  years, 
closing  down  the  year  following  the  death  of  William  Morris 
in  1896. 

During  this  brief  period  of  time,  however,  William  Morris 
had  instilled  into  many  of  his  contemporaries  a  new  interest 
in  the  art  of  printing — an  interest  and  pride  in  craftsmanship 
which  spread  throughout  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Two  other  private  presses  of  that  period  which  did  much 
for  modern  bookwork  were  the  Ashendene  Press,  founded 
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in  1 894  by  St.  John  Hornby,  and  the  Doves  Press,  which  was 
started  by  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Emery  Walker  in  1900. 

The  work  of  Edward  Johnston  in  his  Writing  and  Illumin¬ 
ating  and  'Lettering  was  also  of  very  great  importance  at  that 
time,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  and  reference  book  of 
numerous  typographers  ever  since. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  Types  of  Eric  Rowland  Gill 

Born  in  Brighton  in  1882,  Eric  Gill  became  a  wood  en¬ 
graver,  stone  carver,  draughtsman,  and  type  designer. 

In  1927  the  Monotype  Corporation  issued  Gill  Sans  Series 
262  from  an  alphabet  conceived  by  Gill.  This  sans-serif 
(titling)  face  was  based  on  a  set  of  letters  designed  by  Edward 
Johnston  for  the  use  of  the  London  Underground  Company 
on  their  vehicles  and  station  signs.  This  face  was  soon  being 
produced  in  a  variety  of  weights  and  sizes,  and  a  lower-case 
alphabet  was  also  introduced  (see  p.  75). 

Gill  was  also  the  designer  of  such  well-known  typefaces 
as  Perpetua  (see  p.  79),  Felicity  (the  Perpetua  italic),  and 
Joanna.  Pilgrim  is  the  Linotype  version  of  his  Perpetua. 

His  early  death  in  1940  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  un¬ 
doubtedly  robbed  this  century  of  one  of  its  most  skilled  and 
respected  designers. 

Times  New  Roman  by  Stanley  Morison 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  types  of  the  present  day. 
Times  New  Roman  (see  p.  83)  was  designed  by  Stanley 
Morison  following  a  request  from  The  Times  for  a  typeface 
satisfactory  for  the  needs  of  newspaper  letterpress  rotary 
printing. 

The  new  type  was  first  used  by  I  he  7  imes  on  October  3rd, 
1932,  and  was  released  to  the  printing  trade  generally  the 
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following  year.  Until  quite  recently  more  books  throughout 
the  world  were  printed  in  this  face  than  in  any  other  type. 

Jan  van  Krimpen’s  Types 

Born  at  Gouda  in  1892,  Jan  van  Krimpen  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Art  in  the  Hague,  where  he  became  interested  in 
calligraphy,  lettering,  and  type  design.  His  recognition  as 
a  type  designer  followed  the  issue  in  1923  of  the  commem¬ 
orative  Dutch  postage  stamps  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Wil- 
helmina’s  silver  jubilee — for  which  he  designed  the  lettering. 

Approached  by  type-foundry  Enschede-en-Zonen,  at 
Haarlem,  he  designed  for  them  such  typefaces  as  Lutetia, 
Romulus,  Romanee,  Van  Dyck,  and  Cancelleresca  Bastarda. 

Monotype  Lutetia  Series  25  5  was  cut  in  England  in  1926, 
and  Spectrum  (another  of  his  designs)  was  cut  by  the  Mono¬ 
type  Corporation  in  1955. 

Frederic  William  Goudy 

This  noteworthy  American  printer  and  type  designer 
created  over  one  hundred  different  typefaces  during  his  life¬ 
time.  His  interest  in  typography  is  said  to  have  arisen  during 
his  employment  in  a  Chicago  bookshop.  In  1895  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Pamphlet  Press  (later  called  the  Camelot  Press)  in 
Chicago,  and  in  1903  set  up  the  Village  Press  at  Park  Ridge. 

Among  his  best-known  type  designs  are  Kennerley, 
Forum,  and,  of  course,  Goudy.  Other  lesser-known  faces 
designed  by  him  are  Deepdene,  Goudy  Italian,  Goudy 
Text,  and  Hadriano. 

Appointed  lecturer  in  type  design  at  Syracuse  University 
in  1940,  William  Goudy  died  but  seven  years  later  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two. 

The  first  half  of  this,  the  twentieth  century,  has  given  us 
many  new  and  original  type  designs  from  the  hands  of  skilled 
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craftsmen.  We  can  but  hope  that  the  second  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  first,  and  that  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  will  maintain  and  improve  its  standards  in 
keeping  with  the  efficient  and  well-designed  equipment  now 
at  its  disposal. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1 .  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  incunabula  and,  if  possible, 
find  a  suitable  illustration  to  accompany  your  answer. 

2.  Why  is  the  Mazarin  Bible  so  called  and  who  is  reputed  to 
have  printed  this  work  ? 

3.  In  what  year,  and  by  whom,  was  the  first  Roman  typeface 
used  ?  Also  name  the  persons  responsible  for  the  first  Transitional 
Gothic  as  distinct  from  the  true  Gothic  characters. 

4.  Who  was  Nicholas  Jensen,  and  why  was  his  famous  “white 
letter”  so  named? 

5.  Monotype  Bembo  is  a  well-known  book  face  at  the  present 
time,  but  can  you  trace  its  origin  and,  in  so  doing,  discover  who 
originated  the  first  italic  type? 

6.  Place  in  their  correct  chronological  order  the  names  of  the 
following  type  designers:  Anton  Janson,  Aldus  Pius  Manutius, 
Stanley  Morison,  William  Caslon,  Giambattista  Bodoni,  and  John 
Baskerville. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Private  Press  Movement, 
and  what  prompted  its  inception  ? 

8.  Name  two  Private  Presses  founded  during  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  by  whom. 

9.  Who  was  William  Morris  and  for  what  is  he  mostly  remem¬ 
bered  ? 

10.  Describe  as  fully  as  possible  the  life  of  Eric  Gill.  Though 
not  mentioned  in  this  book,  there  was  a  distinct  reason  under¬ 
lying  the  names  he  chose  for  certain  of  his  type  designs.  Can  you 
discover  this  reason  and  name  at  least  one  type  to  which  it 
applies  ? 

11.  We  often  refer  to  the  word  typography,  but  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  xylography  ? 


Section  II 


Type  Recognition  and 
Reproduction 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


TYPE  IDENTIFICATION  AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


The  identification  of  a  typeface  depends  on  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
characters  in  that  alphabet;  this  can  present  an  almost 
overwhelming  task  in  the  mental  cataloguing  and  indexing 
of  thousands  of  type  characters  and  their  own  identifying 
peculiarities. 

Flowever,  it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  commit  to 
memory  the  particular  peculiarities  of  a  typeface  to  be  able 
to  recognise  it.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  know  a  friend  with¬ 
out  a  conscious  summing-up  of  his  facial  characteristics,  so 
also  is  it  possible  to  recognise  a  typeface  without  necessarily 
being  able  to  point  to  even  one  identifying  feature. 

Although  therefore  some  points  of  identification  are  given 
in  Chapters  Five  and  Six,  it  must  be  explained  that  it  is  far 
better  to  be  able  to  recognise  typefaces  at  a  glance  without 
recourse  to  detailed  type  specimen  sheets  or  by  the  analysis 
of  their  individual  characteristics. 

X-HEIGHT 

Flaving  considered  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  differ¬ 
ent  typefaces,  it  is  also  necessary  to  appreciate  that  each  of 
these  faces  is  cast  in  various  sizes,  ranging  in  general  from 
6  point  to  14  point  for  text  matter,  and  18  point  to  72  point 
for  display  work.  Typefaces  larger  than  72  point  (usually 
made  of  wood)  are  used  in  the  main  tor  poster  work;  these 
types  are  referred  to  as  being  8-line,  10-line,  and  so  forth, 
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indicating  the  number  of  12-point  ems  that  the  body  depth 
occupies. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  specific  when  assessing  the 
body  size  of  a  particular  typeface  due  to  the  variation  in 
x-height  (the  depth  of  the  lower-case  letter  having  neither 
ascenders  nor  descenders)  of  different  type  families  (Fig.  35). 

To  illustrate  this  point  the  following  lines,  each  set  in 
1 2-point  type,  are  worthy  of  attention : 


PERPETUA  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
BEMBO  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

GILL  SANS  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
TIMES  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

CONSORT  abcdefgtLijklmnopqrstuv 

ADONIS  abcdefghi jklmnopqr 

Fig.  35. — Comparison  of  x-height  between  various  typefaces  cast 

on  the  same  body  size. 


When  setting  text  matter  with  a  typeface  having  a  large 
x-height  it  is  invariably  advisable  to  include  leading  (or 
whitespace)  between  each  line  to  facilitate  reading  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  page  from  appearing  too  heavy.  In  the  case  of  type 
having  a  smallish  x-height,  the  space  left  to  accommodate 
the  long  ascenders  and  descenders  will  provide  sufficient 
white  space  between  the  lines  without  the  need  for  extra 
leading. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TYPE  CLASSIFICATION 

In  Chapter  Three  we  considered  the  evolution  of  type 
design  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  the 
middle  of  this,  the  twentieth  century,  and  during  this  five- 
hundred  year  period  gave  mention  to  five  separate  type 
divisions  as  follows: 
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1.  Venetian :  influenced  by  fifteenth-century  types 

2.  Old  Style:  influenced  by  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-,  and 

eighteenth-century  types 

3.  Transitional:  influenced  by  eighteenth-century  types 

4.  Modern:  influenced  by  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 

century  types 

5.  Contemporary :  twentieth-century  typefaces. 

To  these  five  classifications  must  be  added  two  more  head¬ 
ings  (6)  Egyptian  and  (7)  Decorative — to  cover  the  types 
which  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  previous  categories. 

OLD  STYLE  AND  MODERN 

One  of  the  most  confusing  aspects  confronting  many  stu¬ 
dents  appears  to  be  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  Old 
Style  and  Modern  typefaces. 

Old  Style 

In  Old  Style  typefaces  the  serifs  are  reasonably  heavy  and 
bracketed  to  the  main  strokes;  there  is  but  little  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  thick  and  thin  strokes,  and  the  wing  serifs  (those 
at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  strokes  of  the  letters  E,  F,  L,  T, 
and  Z)  are  set  at  an  angle. 

The  type  known  as  Old  Style  was  introduced  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  a  nondescript 
of  no  particular  lineage.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
face  is  the  vertical  stress  on  the  rounded  characters — also 
evidenced  in  Modern  typefaces. 

Old  Face 

Old  l  ace  ( see  big.  36)-,  as  distinct  from  Old  Style,  embraces 
many  typefaces  which  are  reproductions  of  beautiful  letters 
created  by  the  early  masters  and  first  used  by  Aldus  in  1495. 
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These  faces  can  be  identified  by  the  oblique  stress  on  the 
rounded  characters;  the  lower-case  a  and  e  are  rather  nar¬ 
row  and  the  capitals  are  noticeably  lower  than  the  ascenders. 
The  capital  J  in  Old  Face  italic  is  almost  identical  with  an 
inverted  £  sign. 

Modern 

Modern  (see  Fig.  37)  difters  in  many  respects  from  Old 
Style,  but  the  rounded  characters  have  a  similar  vertical 
stress.  The  thin  horizontal  serifs  are  very  seldom  bracketed, 
the  wing  serits  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontals,  and 
there  is  a  very  distinct  contrast  between  the  light  and  heavy 
strokes. 


Fig.  36. — Old  Face:  first  used  by 
Aldus  in  1495.  Note  the  bias 
thickening;  the  capitals  lower 
than  ascenders,  etc. 


Fig.  37. — Modern:  note  the 
heavy  verticals  and  fine  serifs. 
Invented  in  France  in  1689, 
this  style  was  perfected  circa 
1785. 


Transitional  {see  Fig.  38) 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  typefaces  modelled  on  the 
beautiful  round  roman  introduced  by  John  Baskerville  in 
1751,  and  embraces  such  well-known  types  as  Bell,  Fournier, 
Walbaum,  and  many  others.  Identification,  however,  proves 
somewhat  difficult,  as  individual  faces  may  exhibit  char¬ 
acteristics  of  more  than  one  group. 
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Venetian  (see  Fig.  39) 

This  is  the  name  given  to  typefaces  modelled  on  the  pre- 
Aldine  roman  used  by  Nicholas  Jensen  in  Venice  circa  1470. 
Centaur,  Cloister,  Venezia,  and  Veronese  are  modern  re¬ 
vivals  of  this  famous  letter.  Among  its  most  distinguishing 
features  are  the  diamond-shaped  full  points  and  the  lack  ot 
contrast  between  the  thick  and  thin  strokes. 


Fig.  38. — Transitional:  John 
Baskcrville’s  types  of  1751 
foreshadowed  the  “Modern” 
design  of  1785. 


Fig.  39. — Venetian:  Centaur 

(above)  is  modelled  on  the 
roman  of  Nicholas  Jensen  of 
Venice  in  1470. 


Egyptian 

Egyptian  is  the  name  reserved  for  typefaces  such  as  Beton, 
Karnak,  Rockwell,  Scarab,  etc.  This  group  is  readily  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  slab  serifs  (see  Fig.  40)  and  monotone  character 
of  the  alphabet;  there  being  little  variation  between  the 
major  and  minor  strokes. 

abcdefghijk 

ABCDEFGH 

Fig.  40. — Rockwell  Medium:  a  typical  slab  scrifcd  typeface. 
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Decorative  Typefaces 

These  cannot  be  classified  under  any  one  specific  group, 
as  they  embrace  the  enormous  range  of  beautiful  (and 
ghastly)  designs  covering  such  typefaces  as  Goudy  Text, 
Marina  Script,  Fry’s  Ornamented,  Union  Pearl,  and  so 
forth.  Modern  decorative  types,  on  the  whole,  are  well  de¬ 
signed  and  eminently  suited  for  display  composition.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  already  stated,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
many  of  the  display  types  produced  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

J 

Contemporary  Typefaces 

This  category  naturally  includes  all  the  classification 
groups  already  mentioned  (Old  Face,  Modern,  Decorative, 
and  so  on)  appearing  during  the  past  few  years.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  “contemporary”  face  is  Gill  Sans  Serif.  This 
clean,  easily  read  alphabet  ( see  p.  75),  designed  by  Eric  Gill, 
is  entirely  devoid  of  serifs  (hence  its  name).  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  an  alphabet  denuded  of  its  serifs,  but  one  in 
which  all  strokes  appear  to  be  of  equal  thickness.  Gill  Sans 
is  easily  identified  by  the  normal  roman  forms  of  the  letters 
a,  g,  and  t;  and  the  famous  Gill  capital  R. 

By  reference  to  the  illustrations  in  this  chapter  attempt  to 
classify  the  various  typefaces  with  which  you  are  already 
familiar,  and  then  try  classifying  the  numerous  types  shown 
in  the  next  Section. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  x-height?  Accompany  your 
answer  with  a  neat  diagram. 

2.  Name  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  Venetian  typeface. 

3.  Name  at  least  three  typefaces  which  can  be  described  as 
“Modern”  and  explain  how  they  can  be  so  identified. 
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4.  In  what  way  do  the  serifs  of  Old  Style,  Modern,  and 
Egyptian  typefaces  differ?  Prove  your  answer  with  neat  illu¬ 
strations. 

5.  Name  three  decorative  contemporary  typefaces  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  book  and  provide  samples  of  those  you  select. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
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\  lthough  a  very  necessary  feature  of  any  book  on  this 
subject,  the  inclusion  of  a  selection  of  “text”  or 
-*-“book”  typefaces  nevertheless  presents  a  number  of 
problems.  Obviously,  to  include  every  face  available  would 
require  a  veritable  tome  devoted  to  that  one  topic,  and 
the  average  student  would  be  over-awed  and  bewildered 
by  the  impressive  and  varied  collection.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  has  been  decided  to  include  only  the 
twenty  or  so  most  popular  faces  in  general  use  at  the  present 
time;  a  few  faces  used  for  general  setting  are  also  shown. 

A  brief  history  of  each  typeface;  its  main  points  of  identi¬ 
fication  and  suitability  as  to  subject  matter,  paper  surface, 
and  so  forth  precedes  three  short  paragraphs  in  the  type  con¬ 
cerned,  set  in  12,  ii,  and  io  point  respectively.  For  general 
notes  on  suitability  of  type  to  paper  see  Chapter  Eight. 

Reference  to  these  specimen  settings  will  assist  the  reader 
in  judging  the  weight  of  the  respective  typefaces  when  seen 
in  mass;  to  assess  their  suitability  or  otherwise  to  the  mood 
or  vein  of  the  book  to  be  produced;  and  to  estimate 
the  number  of  words  that  will  be  contained  in  a  given 
area. 

Slug-set  versions  (Linotype,  Intertype)  of  many  of  the 
faces  shown  in  this  chapter  are  also  produced,  and  faces 
especially  designed  for  line  setting  have  been  introduced  by 
the  companies  concerned.  It  is  usually  admitted,  that  slug- 
set  typefaces  are  inferior  aesthetically  due  to  lack  of  kerning 
and  a  certain  necessary  increase  in  inter-character  spacing. 
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BASKERVILLE 

One  of  the  most  popular  book  faces  in  use  today,  Basker- 
ville  Old  Face  (the  first  of  the  English  transitional  romans) 
was  originally  cut  circa  1760;  the  present  Monotype  version 
being  introduced  in  1923. 

This  face  may  be  identified  by  the  unclosed  tail  and  curled 
ear  of  the  lower-case  g;  the  flat  curves  on  the  top  of  the 
small  a  and  f,  and  on  the  lower  curves  of  the  lower-  and 
upper-case  J.  The  tail  of  the  g  is  closed  in  the  Linotype 
version  issued  in  1931. 

Baskerville  italic  may  be  identified  by  the  swash  capital 
letters  K,  N,  T,  Y,  and  the  J,  which  resembles  a  £  inverted. 


Specimen  settings  of  baskerville 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading  :  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his 
Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  him- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration  ;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  con- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading  :  There¬ 
fore  il  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he 
reads  his  Copy  with  consideration  ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers 
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BELL 

The  first  of  the  English  “modern”  faces,  this  design  (in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  then  new  romans  of  Grandjean  de  Fuchet 
and  Firmin  Didot)  was  cut  in  1788  by  Richard  Austin.  The 
original  punches  are  now  held  by  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Sheffield. 

The  Monotype  version  of  this  typically  English  typeface 
was  cut  in  1931. 

Note  the  extra  large  eye  of  the  lower-case  e;  the  flat,  sharp, 
bracketed  serifs ;  the  vertical  emphasis  to  the  rounded  char¬ 
acters,  and  the  general  openness  of  the  entire  alphabet. 


Specimen  settings  of  Bell 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant 
in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a 
Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with 
consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 


A  good  Compositor ,  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in 
Heading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  he  Written  in  a  Language 
he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that 
so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  lie  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  lie  may  get  himself  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order 
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BEMBO 

This  elegant  and  graceful  face  was  originally  cut  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Griflfo  for  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice  in  1495. 

The  1929  Monotype  revival  of  that  Aldine  roman,  Bembo 
(typical  of  all  true  Old  Face  alphabets)  has  capital  letters 
which  are  smaller  than  the  lower-case  ascenders. 

Aids  to  recognition  are  the  small  x-height;  narrow  “set” 
width;  exaggerated  top  curve  to  the  lower-case  f;  and  the 
almost  swash  tail  of  the  capital  R.  In  the  italic  founts  the 
bowl  of  the  capital  P  does  not  link  up  at  the  lower  end.  An 
alternative  capital  R  is  now  available  without  swash  tail. 


Specimen  settings  of  Be  who 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Read¬ 
ing:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he 
understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so 
he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading :  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of  his 
Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful 
to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ; 
that  so  lie  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  ot  the  Author ,  and  con¬ 
sequently  considers  how  to  order  his  Work  the  better  both  in  the  Title 
F 
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BODONI 

Created  in  Italy  by  Giambattista  Bodoni  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  this  was  the  first  of  the  “modern” 
typefaces. 

There  is  a  distinct  contrast  in  weight  between  the  thick 
and  thin  strokes,  and  the  hair-line  serifs  are  horizontal  and 
unbracketed. 

The  contemporary  version  of  this  fine  alphabet,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1935,  is  best  suited  to  calendered  or  coated  paper 
surfaces.  Unfortunately  the  extremely  fine  hair-lines  make 
this  face  unsuitable  for  reverse-line  reproduction  work. 

Though  used  for  text  composition  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
the  contrast  in  strokes  mentioned  above  can  be  tiring  to  the 
eyes  if  read  for  too  long  a  period. 


Specimen  settings  of  Bodoni 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  he  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  lie  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  con- 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of 
his  Author  intelligent  to  tin*  Header ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew 
graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  it  his 
Copy  he  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his 
Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  lie  may  get  himself  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order 
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CASLON 

This  famous  Old  Face  alphabet  was  cut  in  1722  by  William 
Caslon,  England’s  first  and  greatest  type-founder.  Now, 
more  than  two  centuries  later,  the  demand  for  the  original 
Caslon  Old  Face  is  greater  than  ever.  The  Monotype  ver¬ 
sion  shown  here  was  introduced  in  1915.  Compare  with 
Fig.  31. 

Characteristics  of  this  face  are  the  hollow  apex  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  A;  the  two  complete  serifs  to  the  capital  C;  the  swelling  at 
the  end  of  the  ear  to  the  small  g,  and  the  comparative  light¬ 
ness  of  both  the  lower-  and  upper-case  S  to  the  remainder  of 
the  fount.  Due  to  the  varying  angles  to  which  certain  of  the 
italic  letters  are  inclined,  the  capitals  A,  V,  and  W  appear  to 
be  off  balance. 


Specimen  settings  of  Caslon 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant 
in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a 
Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  con¬ 
sideration  ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  mean- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of  his 
Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful 
to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written 
in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration; 
that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  considers  how  to  order  his  Work  the  better  both  in  the  Title 
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CENTAUR 

One  of  the  more  modem  book  faces,  Centaur  was  de¬ 
signed  as  recently  as  1929  by  Bruce  Rogers,  drawing  free¬ 
hand  over  greatly  enlarged  versions  of  Jensen’s  roman  face 
of  1470. 

The  typically  “Venetian”  characteristics  of  the  diamond¬ 
shaped  tull-points,  colons,  and  other  punctuation  marks  are 
clearly  evidenced  in  this  alphabet.  Note  also  the  middle 
serits  to  both  the  lower-  and  upper-case  W,  and  the  differ¬ 
ing  centre  strokes  of  the  capital  W.  The  Chancery  italic  cut 
to  accompany  this  Monotype  face  is  Arrighi,  designed  by 
Frederic  Warde. 


Specimen  settings  of  Centaur 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  conse- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Author }  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of  his 
Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the 
Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  I  herelore  ll  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a 
Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so 
he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently 
considers  how  to  order  his  Work  the  better  both  in  the  Title  Page,  and 
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FOURNIER 

Introduced  by  the  Monotype  Corporation  in  1925,  this 
face  is  a  revival  of  the  roman  created  circa  1730  by  Pierre 
Simon  Fournier-le-jeune,  the  famed  Parisian  typefounder. 
The  first  of  the  “transitional”  faces  (those  which  no  longer 
conformed  to  the  old-face  tradition),  the  characters  are 
somewhat  condensed  and  the  lower-case  b  is  identified  by  its 
perfectly  flat  foot-serif. 

The  Monotype  Corporation  issue  two  versions  of  the 
capital  alphabet — the  original  tall  characters  and  an  alterna¬ 
tive  set  slightly  reduced  in  height. 


Specimen  settings  of  Fournier 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in 
Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language 
he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that 
so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author , 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of 
his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  grace¬ 
ful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with 
consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the 
Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order  his  Work  the 
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GARAMOND 

Monotype  Garamond  Series  156,  cut  in  1922,  is  the  so- 
called  “Garamond”  in  general  use  today.  This  face,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  types  referred  to  as  the 
“Caracteres  de  L’Universite,”  was  actually  cut  by  Jean 
Jannon  in  1621,  and  is  therefore  not  a  true  Garamond. 

It  may  be  recognised  by  the  scooped-out  serifs  on  the 
lower-case  m,  n,  p,  and  r;  the  thickened  terminal  to  the 
capital  J ;  the  oppositely  inclined  serifs  of  the  capital  T ;  the 
flourish  to  the  tails  of  the  italic  k,  y,  and  2;  and  the  width  of 
the  italic  A,  V,  and  W. 

Garamond  is  well  suited  to  antique  paper  but  not  to 
brush-coated  art  stocks. 

Specimen  settings  of  Garamond 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant 
in  Reading :  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a 
Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with 
consideration:  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  conse- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himselt  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 
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GILL  SANS 

Issued  in  1927  by  the  Monotype  Corporation  as  a  titling 
face,  the  original  for  some  of  the  capitals  first  appeared  on  the 
facia  board  of  a  Bristol  bookshop  which  Gill  had  lettered  for 
his  friend  Douglas  Cleverdon.  Stanley  Morison  (the  cele¬ 
brated  type  designer)  saw  this  lettering  and  persuaded  Gill  to 
complete  the  alphabet  and  submit  it  to  the  Corporation. 

From  this  one  alphabet  there  has  grown  over  twenty-four 
designs — bold,  condensed,  shadow,  and  so  on. 

Suitable  for  use  on  most  paper  surfaces,  Gill  is  widely 
used  for  printing  tabular  work,  leaflets,  and  publications  of 
the  engineering  variety,  for  which  its  clean,  precise  letter 
forms  are  admirably  appropriate. 

Specimen  settings  of  Gill  Sans 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy 
with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in 
Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language 
he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration; 
that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author, 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 
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IMPRINT 

Issued  in  1912,  Imprint  (the  first  Old  Face  alphabet  cut 
by  the  Monotype  Corporation)  was  originally  cast  for  the 
periodical  appearing  under  that  name. 

Similar  in  many  respects  to  Caslon  (the  face  on  which  it 
was  modelled),  Imprint  does,  however,  exhibit  a  some¬ 
what  larger  x-height.  Identification  points  are  the  capital 
C  retaining  only  the  upper  serif  and  the  more  robust  serifs 
of  the  capital  S.  Particularly  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
rather  condensed  letter  t  in  the  lower-case  alphabet. 

The  italic  version  of  this  face  has  a  regular  inclination  and 
displays  a  wider  set  width  than  Caslon  italic. 

Imprint  appears  best  in  full  colour  on  uncoated  stocks. 

Specimen  settings  of  Imprint 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as 
to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his 
Copy  with  consideration  ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  con- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew 
graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading :  'Therefore  if  his 
Copy  he  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his 
Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order 
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MODERN  EXTENDED 

Modern  No.  i  (Series  No.  i)  issued  in  1900  by  the  Mono¬ 
type  Corporation  was  superseded  in  1902  by  Modern  Ex¬ 
tended  No.  1  (Series  No.  7).  Adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  printing  industry  in  an  era  when  mechanical  composition 
was  being  introduced  as  an  alternative  to  hand  composi¬ 
tion,  Modern  Extended  was  not  a  new  design  but  a  copy  of 
a  face  currently  in  use  at  that  time. 

Owing  to  its  vast  range  of  special  signs,  Modern  Extended 
is  particularly  suited  to  the  setting  of  mathematical  and 
scientific  works.  Fairly  even  in  weight  and  having  strong, 
well-bracketed  serifs,  this  face  reproduces  well  on  the 
majority  of  paper  surfaces. 

Specimen  settings  of  Modern  Extended 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  C opy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Read¬ 
ing:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he 
understands,  he  reads  his  C opy  with  consideration;  that 
so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author , 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
therefore  if  his  (  opy  he  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently 
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OLD  STYLE 

Cut  circa  1850  by  Millar  &  Richard’s  employee,  Alexander 
Phemister,  this  face  was  an  immediate  success.  Based  on  de¬ 
signs  ot  Caslon,  the  serifs  are,  however,  slighter  and  sharper 
cut.  Note  the  vertical  emphasis,  the  short  ascenders  and  de¬ 
scenders,  and  the  thickened  down  stroke  of  the  small  g’s  tail. 

The  italic  may  be  recognised  by  the  thin  strokes  of  h, 
m,  n,  r,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  heavy  down  strokes. 

Suitable  for  catalogue  work,  textbooks,  and  similar  tech¬ 
nical  productions,  Old  Style  is  also  a  good  face  for  gravure 
printing,  reproducing  well  on  all  but  super-calendered  stocks. 

The  Intertype  version  of  this  alphabet  is  called  Bookface, 
and  Linotype’s  version  Bookprint. 

Specimen  settings  of  Old  Style 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  A  uthor  intelligent  to  the  Reader, 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye, 
and  pleasant  in  Reading  :  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in 
Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consider¬ 
ation;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under- 
sfands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently 
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PERPETUA 

This  dignified  “modern”  face  designed  by  Eric  Gill  is  a 
translation  into  type  metal  of  the  characters  he  evolved  lor 
cutting  in  stone. 

Named  after  St.  Perpetua,  this  typeface  (first  used  in  a 
translation  of  The  Passion  of  Saints  Perpetua  and  Felicity  in 
1928)  may  be  identified  by  the  flat-topped  capital  A,  the 
slightly  splayed  M,  and  the  hooked  top  to  the  small  a. 

Felicity  (the  italic  version)  pays  tribute  to  Gill’s  art  as  a 
calligrapher.  Note  particularly  the  capitals  B,  D,  P,  and  R, 
and  the  lower-case  g,  k,  and  r. 

Eminently  suitable  for  bookwork  both  on  antique  and 
coated  stocks,  Perpetua  does  not  require  leading  because  of 
its  small  x-height. 


Specimen  settings  of  Perpetua 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean- 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading  : 
Therefore  il  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  con- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of  his 
Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  grace¬ 
ful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy 
be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with 
consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  himsell  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Author,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order  his  Work 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of  his 
Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the 
and  pleasant  in  Reading:  I  herelore  it  his  Copy  he  Written  in  a 
Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration  ;  that 
so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently 
considers  how  to  order  his  Work  the  better  both  in  the  Title  Paqc , 
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PLANTIN 

Monotype  Plantin  Series  no  was  issued  in  1913.  Named 
after  Christophe  Plantin,  the  famous  Antwerp  printer,  it  is  a 
slightly  heavier  version  of  one  of  the  founts  used  in  his  Index 
Characterum  of  1576*  but  retains  the  lines  of  the  face  origin¬ 
ally  cut  by  Claude  Garamond. 

Recognition  points  include  the  large  x-height;  the  nar¬ 
row  “set’  of  the  lower-case  t;  and  in  the  upper-case  alpha¬ 
bet  the  flat-topped  A,  splayed  M,  and  the  unclosed  bowl  of 
the  P. 

Originally  cut  as  a  letterpress  face  for  work  on  coated 
stocks,  this  design  is  admirable  for  stereotyping  and  offset 
lithography. 


Specimen  settings  of  Plantin 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader, 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading :  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy 
with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of 
his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew 
graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading :  Therefore  if  his 
Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy 
with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning 
of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order  his  Work 
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ROCKWELL 

First  shown  in  Vincent  Figgin’s  type  specimen  book  of 
1815  under  the  name  of  Antique ,  this  slab-serifed  alphabet 
was  undoubtedly  linked  both  in  name  and  design  with  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  being  unearthed  at  that  time. 

Re-issued  under  its  present  name  in  1934,  Rockwell  is 
now  available  in  light,  medium,  heavy,  condensed,  and 
shadow  versions. 

In  1951  this  typeface  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
specialist  advertising  of  the  Festival  of  Britain  Exhibition. 

Rockwell  is  suitable  not  only  for  printing  on  the  majority 
of  paper  surfaces  but  also  for  reverse-line  reproduction 
work. 


Specimen  settings  of  Rockwell 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to 
make  the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to 
the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful 
to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading :  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ; 


[This  face  is  not  cast  in  the  1 1  point  size.] 


A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading :  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written 
in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with 
consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 
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SCOTCH  ROMAN 

Revived  in  1907,  Scotch  Roman  (of  which  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  versions)  originated  circa  1810  when  cut  by  Richard 
Austin.  The  design  ot  this  “modern”  face  was  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  on  the  continental  typefaces  of  that  era,  and 
achieved  great  success  among  the  English  printers. 

The  entire  alphabet  exhibits  a  sturdiness  not  previously 
associated  with  this  style  of  lettering;  the  serifs  are  bracketed 
(with  the  exception  of  the  lower-case  t);  and  the  small  e 
has  an  open,  well-formed  eye. 

Modelled  on  a  design  originally  issued  by  Miller  and 
Richard  of  Edinburgh,  Monotype  Scotch  Roman  Number 
2  Series  137,  cut  in  1920,  is  a  good  book  face  and  prints  well 
on  most  paper  surfaces. 

Specimen  settings  of  Scotch  Roman 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader, 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye, 
and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy 
be  W  ritten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he 
reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant 
in  Reading:  Therefore  it  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  considera¬ 
tion;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he  may 
(ret  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently 
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TIMES  NEW  ROMAN 

% 

Designed  specifically  for  The  Times ,  this  face  was  first  seen 
on  October  3rd,  1932;  remaining  the  property  of  that  news¬ 
paper  for  one  year  prior  to  being  generally  released  to  the 
printing  industry. 

Recognition  points  are  the  wide  tail  of  the  lower-case  g; 
the  sloping,  well-bracketed  serifs;  the  large  x-height;  and 
the  low,  oblique  stress  of  the  lower-case  c  and  e. 

The  italic  has  the  appearance  of  a  sloped  roman,  which 
Stanley  Morison  (the  typographer  largely  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  this  type  face)  had  long  recommended. 

Times  New  Roman  reproduces  perfectly  irrespective  of 
the  medium  (letterpress,  lithography,  gravure),  and  is  suited 
to  all  but  coated  stocks. 

Specimen  settings  of  Times  New  Toman 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye, 
and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy 
be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  ot  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to 
make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant 
in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage  he  understands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  considera¬ 
tion,  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading : 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration  ;  that  so  he  may 
get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently 
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VERONESE 

A  modern  version  of  Nicholas  Jensen’s  Venetian  letter 
forms.  Monotype  Veronese  is  an  “old  style”  alphabet  with 
an  extremely  large  x-height,  oblique  stress,  and  slab  serifs 
reminiscent  of  Antique. 

Other  identification  features  are  the  tapering  tail  of  the 
capital  R;  the  round  openness  of  almost  the  entire  fount; 
the  tilted  bar  of  the  lower-case  e;  the  diamond-shaped  full- 
points;  and  the  serits  of  the  capital  M  projecting  on  either 
side  of  the  verticals. 

The  italic  retains  the  serifs  of  the  roman  version,  and  the 
small  k  may  be  recognised  by  the  kink  in  the  top  right  arm. 

Veronese  reproduces  well  on  the  majority  of  paper  sur¬ 
faces. 

Specimen  settings  of  Veronese 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make 
the  meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader , 
as  to  make  his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and 
pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his  Copy  be 
Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore 
if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
his  Copy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently  considers  how 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  “BOOK”  FOUNTS 

WALBAUM 

First  cut  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  Justus  Erich 
Walbaum,  this  “modern”  face  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1925  by  the  Curwen  Press  and  cut  in  Britain  by  the  Mono¬ 
type  Corporation  in  1934- 

Peculiarities  of  this  alphabet  include  the  omission  of  the 
foot  serif  to  the  lower-case  b  and  figure  4;  the  t  is  unbrack¬ 
eted,  the  g  has  a  leftward  thrust,  and  in  the  upper-case 
alphabet  the  J  is  short  ranging. 

Modelled  closely  on  the  designs  of  Giambattista  Bodoni 
and  Firmin  Didot,  the  original  matrices  are  now  the  property 
of  the  Berthold  foundry,  by  whom  they  were  purchased  in 
1919.  Today  many  British  printing  offices  have  adopted 
Walbaum  as  a  book  face  “classic.” 

Specimen  settings  of  Walbaum 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his 
Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading: 
Therefore  if  his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  under¬ 
stands,  he  reads  his  Copy  with  consideration ;  that  so  he 
may  get  himself  into  the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  con- 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning 
of  bis  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader ,  as  to  make  his  Work 
shew  graceful  to  the  Kye>  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  T  herefore  if 
his  Copy  be  Written  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads 
Lis  (  opr  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Author ,  and  consequently  considers  how  to 

A  good  Compositor  is  ambitious  as  well  to  make  the  meaning  of 
his  Author  intelligent  to  the  Reader,  as  to  make  his  Work  shew 
graceful  to  the  Eye,  and  pleasant  in  Reading:  Therefore  if  his 
Copy  be  W  ritten  in  a  Language  he  understands,  he  reads  his 
(  opy  with  consideration;  that  so  he  may  get  himself  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Author,  and  consequently  considers  how  to  order 
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STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Slug-set  typefaces  are  generally  inferior  aesthetically”. 
Do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer  and  provide  portions  of  printed  copy  to  qualify  your 
findings. 

2.  W  hich  typeface  in  particular  would  you  recommend  for  a 
book  on  mathematics  ?  State  the  reason  for  your  choice. 

3.  Intertype’s  “Bookface”  and  Linotype’s  “Bookprint”  are 
both  versions  of  a  well-known  founder’s  typeface.  Name  the 
original  design,  the  year  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the 
foundry  concerned. 

4.  Discuss  the  importance  of  Gill  Sans  in  contemporary  de¬ 
signing.  Your  answer  to  be  accompanied  by  at  least  six  different 
articles  of  printed  matter  employing  that  typeface. 

5.  Name  the  typefaces  used  throughout  this  book  for:  (a) 
the  text  matter,  and  (b)  the  title  page. 

6.  In  recent  years  the  most  popular  book  face  has  been  “Mono¬ 
type”  Bembo — 35%  more  books  being  printed  in  that  face  than 
in  its  nearest  rival,  Times  New  Roman.  Compare  these  two 
faces  carefully  and  discuss  why  you  think  Bembo  is  so  fashionable 
at  present. 
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a  b  c  d  e  f 

g  h  i  j  k  I 
m  n  o  p  q 

r  st  u  v  w 

x  y  z 

Fig.  42b.— Copy  Alphabet:  72-point  Gill  Sans  lower-case. 
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the  “set”  width  of  the  first  character  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
transfer  this  width  to  the  cartridge  paper,  and  then  neatly  and 
lightly  draw  this  letter  until  it  is  perfect — then,  using  a  small 
brush  (preferably  a  No.  i  sable),  paint  in  the  letter  with 
Indian  ink.  Now  proceed  to  the  second  letter  and  so  on 
throughout  the  alphabet: 


abcdefghijk' 

ABCDEFGHI 


WX 


— f  n  I  n  i  r 

P  R.  |  hi  T  (  M  <2> 


Once  the  preceding  alphabets  have  been  practised  and 
mastered,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  that  there  will  be 
many  occasions  on  which  there  will  be  neither  the  time  nor 
the  need  for  perfectly  finished  lettering,  yet  a  prospective 
customer  may  well  be  anxious  to  see  what  ideas  you  are 
capable  of  producing  while  he  waits — or  a  composing-room 
layout  may  have  to  be  devised  in  but  a  few  minutes. 

To  do  this,  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to  reproduce  with  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  the  letters  you  have  been  copy¬ 
ing — but  now  with  the  sole  aid  of  a  carpenter’s  pencil 
sharpened  to  a  chisel  point  ( see  Fig.  72). 

A  little  practice  will  soon  convince  you  of  the  simplicity 
of  this  lettering  style  and  enable  you  to  “rough  out 
numerous  ideas  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

As  with  the  previous  chapter  on  “book”  typefaces,  a  brief 
account  concerning  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of  design  re¬ 
levant  to  each  of  the  following  “display”  typefaces  is  given. 
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ALBERTUS 

Designed  by  Berthold  Wolpe,  a  German  who  emigrated  to 
England  in  1934,  Albertus  was  first  issued  by  the  Monotype 
Corporation  in  1935  as  a  titling  tace,  and  includes  Albertus 
Titling  324;  Albertus  481  (with  lower-case);  Albertus  Light 
534  (with  lower-case);  Albertus  Bold  Titling  538. 

Devoid  of  serifs  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term  and  with 
sheared  stroke  terminals,  Albertus  does  not  mix  readily  with 
other  typeface  designs,  particularly  those  of  Egyptian, 
Latin,  or  Sans-serif  variety.  Where  other  types  must  be 
employed  it  is  safest  to  select  an  “old  face”  family,  as  the 
oblique  stress  of  the  O  shows  characteristics  of  that  group. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ  -- 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 


[This  face  is  not  cast  in  the  30  point  size.] 

ABCDEFGHIJKM" 

xyzabcdefghijklm 

ABCDEFGHI" 
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24  pt. 


30  pt. 


36  pt. 


48  pt. 


BASKERVILLE 

For  historical  notes  and  main  identification  points  of  this 
typeface  refer  to  p.  67. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ_ 

abcdefghij  klmnopqrstuvwxy 

A  BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDERSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghij  klmnopqrstz 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

abcdefghij  klmnopq 

ABCDEFGHI 

abcdefghij  klm 
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GILL 

For  historical  notes  and  main  identification  points  re¬ 
garding  this  typeface  refer  to  p.  75. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy 

ABCDESTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqyz 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

abcdefghijklmnop 

ABCDEFGHI 

abcdefghijkm 


24  pt. 


24  pt. 


30  pt. 


36  pt. 


48  pt. 
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GROTESQUE 

Currently  issued  by  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Gro¬ 
tesque  was  the  name  originally  applied  to  one  of  the  earliest 
sans-serif  typefaces  produced  in  1832  by  William  Thorow- 
good.  Today,  however,  the  name  is  used  to  identify  the 
majority  of  sans-serif  designs  modelled  on  nineteenth- 
century  versions. 

The  tace  is  recognisable  by  the  somewhat  compressed 
nature  of  the  entire  alphabet;  the  spur  to  the  capital  G;  the 
almost  equal  width  of  all  the  upper-case  alphabet;  and  the 
lower-case  characters  a,  e,  g,  and  t,  which  in  the  larger  size 
shown  are  modelled  on  roman  letter  forms. 


24  pt. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

PQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst 


uvwxyz 


Compare  alternative  forms  of 
lower-case  “a”  and  “g”  below 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

abcdefghijklmnop 
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MADONNA  RONDE 

Undisputably  the  finest  square-bodied  script  typeface  so 
far  produced,  this  delightful  alphabet  was  designed  by 
Lucian  Bernhard  in  1925  for  the  Bauersche  Giesserie,  and 
issued  under  the  name  of  Bernhard  Cursive. 

Re-issued  by  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.  and  renamed 
Madonna  Ronde,  the  main  points  of  identification  include 
small  x-height  coupled  with  the  exceptionally  tall  ascenders 
and  short  descenders.  There  are  no  top  serifs  to  the  lower¬ 
case  characters  b,  d,  and  1,  though  the  h  has  a  small  hooked 
finial  stroke;  the  main  strokes  of  letters  p  and  q  ascend  ap¬ 
preciably  above  the  x-height  of  their  respective  bowls. 


fA  C 


c 

e 


luxlejo  LijLlmu  of)  cfi  \$/  uvwxyas 


fJCKJ?  Ill 24 pt- 


Cl 


Cl 


bcclejgli lijL'lwinopc/rslui  'tc.vvz 
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24  pt. 


30  pt. 


36  pt. 


MERCURIUS 

Owing  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  informal  scripts 
of  Continental  design,  the  Monotype  Corporation  com¬ 
missioned  Imre  Reiner  to  design  this  face  specifically  to  suit 
their  matrices,  i.e.  to  have  as  few  overhanging  characters  as 
possible.  It  appears  to  have  been  based  on  “Reiner  Black” 
cast  in  1955  by  the  Berthold  Foundry,  Berlin,  and  issued  in 
England  in  early  1958. 

A  BCDEFQHIJKLMNOPQ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

A  BCVEFQHIJKLM 
abtdefghijMmnopqtst 

ABCDEFQHIJK 

abcdefghijUlmno 

ABCDEF 

abcdefghij 


60  pt. 
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PALACE  SCRIPT 

Cut  and  cast  on  rhomboidal  bodies,  Palace  Script  is  an 
English  copperplate  alphabet  introduced  by  Stephenson, 
Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.  in  1923. 

Steeply  inclined  and  with  abrupt  colour  variation,  this 
script  links  so  perfectly  as  to  create  the  impression  of  con¬ 
tinuous  handwriting.  With  the  exception  of  the  lower-case 
f,  the  ascenders  of  all  the  other  small  letters  are  horizontally 
sheared  and  unlooped. 

Though  used  to  a  great  extent  for  the  printing  of  wedding 
invitations,  business  cards,  and  the  like,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  larger  sizes,  this  letter  form  can  be  the  per¬ 
fect  partner  for  contrasting  with  the  more  robust  display 
faces  such  as  Old  Face  Open,  Profil,  and  so  on. 


24  pt 
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24  pt. 


30  pt. 


36  pt. 


48  pt. 


PERPETUA 

For  the  historical  notes  and  main  points  of  identification 
concerning  this  typeface  refer  to  p.  79. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

a b c < J etg h  i  j  k I  ill  n o p C|  r s t u  v  w x y z 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDEFGTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

abcdefghijklmnopqr 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

abcdefghijklm 
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PLANTIN 

For  the  historical  notes  and  main  points  of  identification 
regarding  this  face  refer  to  p.  80. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  - 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvx 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN  - 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 

ABQRSTU V WX YZ  *  - 

abcdefghi  j  klmnopy  z 

ABCDEFGHIJ  - 
abcdefghi  jklmno 

ABCDEFGH  ■ 


PROFLL 


One  of  the  most  successful  display  typefaces  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  Profil  was  designed  by  Eugen  Lenz  and  issued  by 
the  Hass’sche  Schriftgiesserie  in  1943. 

Cast  solely  as  a  titling  face,  the  use  of  this  alphabet  is  best 
reserved  for  giving  impact  to  one  or  two  words  only — this 
is  especially  effective  if  colour  is  also  employed. 

A  slab-serifed  typeface  reminiscent  of  “Antique,”  it 
marries  equally  well  with  either  roman  or  sans-serif  types. 

Supplied  only  in  the  Continental  type  body  sizes  (Didot); 
these  type  sizes  are  larger  than  the  British  and  American 
systems  of  measurement:  the  Didot  “point”  measures 
0-0148  in.,  as  compared  with  our  “point”  of  0-013837  in. 
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TIMES  NEW  ROMAN 


For  the  historical  notes  and  recognition  features  concern¬ 
ing  this  alphabet  refer  to  p.  83. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  - 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  - 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstu  v  w 

PQRSTUVWXYZ  - 
abcdefghijklmnwxyz 

ABCDEFGHIK 

abcdefghijklmno 

ABCDEFG  - 
abcdefghijkl 
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WIDE  LATIN 

Re-introduced  during  the  past  few  years  by  Stephenson, 
Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.,  this  useful  display  type  is  enjoying  a  new 
lease  of  life,  especially  among  advertisers  requiring  a  wide 
character  for  driving  out  short  words  or  phrases. 

Wide  Latin  is  immediately  recognisable  by  the  short  as¬ 
cenders  and  descenders  and  pointed  (wedge-shaped)  serifs. 

An  almost  identical  version  is  issued  by  the  Monotype 
Corporation  under  the  name  of  Latin  Antique  Wide. 


30  pt. 
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TYPE  FAMILIES 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  text  and  display  typefaces  it  has 
been  possible  only  to  show  the  roman  and  italic  versions. 
However,  most  typefaces  have  a  much  fuller  range  (referred 
to  as  a  “family”)  which  may  well  include  Light,  Medium, 
Semi-Bold,  Bold,  Extra-Bold,  Condensed,  Extra-Con¬ 
densed,  Extended,  Titling  (a  capital  alphabet  having  no 
beard),  Shadow,  Inline,  Cameo  (reversed  white  on  black), 
etc. 

The  following  lines,  composed  entirely  in  24-point  Gill 
Sans  “family”  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  abundance  of 
weights  and  styles  available. 

ABCDefgh  ABCDefgh 

ABCDefgh  ABCD 

ABCDefgh  ABCD 

from  this  vast  array  it  is  possible  to  design  within  the 
family  without  recourse  to  a  different  typeface. 

Many  of  the  above-mentioned  faces  also  have  italic 
versions  and  quite  complicated  combinations  can,  and  do, 
arise,  i.e.,  Gill  Sans  Shadow  Titling,  Grotesque  Bold  Ex¬ 
tended  Italic,  Egyptian  Expanded  Open,  and  so  forth. 

STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Draw  and  paint-in  the  words  DESIGN  FORCE  in  72-point 
Baskerville  and  Gill  capitals. 

2.  In  finished  lettering,  using  48-point  Perpetua  upper-  and 
lower-case,  write  the  word  Typography. 
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3.  Draw  a  complete  upper-  and  lower-case  alphabet  of  Gill 
Sans. 

4.  Using  a  chisel-pointed  pencil  draw  a  lower-case  letter  “i”  in 
(a)  Perpetua  italic  and  ( b )  Bernbo  Italic  and  explain  the  differences 
between  them. 

5.  Design  a  panel  containing  the  words  THE  TYPOGRA¬ 
PHICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  choice  of  lettering  is  left  to 
vour  own  discretion. 

J 

6.  How  does  the  lower-case  “g”  differ  in  Bembo  italic  and 
Perpetua  italic?  Draw  neat  letters  to  accompany  your  answer. 

7.  To  the  best  of  your  ability  draw  and  paint  the  name  of 
JOHN  BASKERVILLE  in  36-point  Bembo  capitals.  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  letter  spacing. 


Section  III 


Book  Design 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


TYPE  SELECTION  AND  PAGE  FORMAT: 
ELEMENTARY  TYPE  CALCULATIONS 


In  an  elementary  book  of  this  nature  it  is  not  proposed  to 
cover  in  great  detail  the  whole  field  of  book  design;  the 
subject  requires  a  book  in  itself  {see  Bibliography). 
Nevertheless,  the  student  of  design  must  be  aware  of  the 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  book  is  to  be 
designed,  for  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tasks  which  can  fall  to  printer,  publisher,  or  typographer. 
Confronted  in  the  first  instance  with  the  author’s  manu-. 
script  and,  possibly,  some  illustrations,  these  elementary 
beginnings  must  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build. 

Careful  checking  of  the  manuscript  will  reveal  the  true 
content  of  the  book  and  suggest  the  style  in  which  it  should 
be  produced.  A  light  novel  or  detective  story,  or  a  work  of 
non-fiction  of  mainly  topical  interest  may  be  best  presented 
as  a  paperback.  A  serious  novel  or  a  non-fiction  work  of 
more  lasting  importance  will  obviously  need  a  sewn  bind¬ 
ing.  The  quality  will  vary  with  the  type  of  book,  and  with 
the  eventual  purpose  of  the  particular  edition,  e.g.  a  diction¬ 
ary  may  be  cheaply  bound  for  students  or  luxuriously  bound 
for  the  family  book-case. 

Having  ascertained  the  style  of  the  book,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  determine  the  size,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  must  be 
such  that  it  can  be  cut  from  a  standard  paper  size  without 
undue  wastage.  Obviously  a  “paperback”  thriller  suitable 
for  the  coat  pocket  must  not  exceed  a  certain  measurement, 
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usually  Crown  octavo  (7^  in.  X  5  in.  untrimmed);  this  size 
is  also  suitable  for  students’  textbooks,  pocket  guide-books, 
and  works  of  a  similar  nature.  For  a  large  detailed  work  of 
reference,  or  for  a  child’s  picture  book,  a  far  larger  and  more 
impressive  format  will  be  desirable,  ranging  from  medium 
octavo  (9  in.  x  5!  in.  untrimmed)  to  medium  quarto 
(11J  in.  X  9  in.  untrimmed). 

TYPEFACE  AND  PAPER 

Once  an  acceptable  size  has  been  selected,  the  next  step  is 
to  decide  on  (a)  the  type  face,  and  (b)  the  type  si%e,  but  these 
two  factors  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  ( a )  the 
paper  to  be  used,  and  (/;)  the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 

When  choosing  the  paper  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  to  avoid  eye  strain  the  resulting  print  should  be  clear 
and  sharp,  but  above  all  easily  readable  without  strain. 
Clarity  and  readability  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  An 
expensive  white  art,  though  producing  a  crisp,  clear  image 
and  being  eminently  suitable  for  the  reproduction  of  line- 
screen  half-tone  illustrations,  will  nevertheless  cause  glare 
resulting  in  eye  strain.  This  is  aggravated  if  the  work  is  com¬ 
posed  in  Bodoni  or  any  other  typeface  having  great  contrast 
in  weight  between  the  major  strokes  and  the  hair-line  serifs. 
The  whole  subject  of  paper  suitability  is  covered  at  greater 
length  in  Chapter  Eight,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  where 
the  use  of  a  coated  paper  is  unavoidable,  suitable  typetaces 
would  be  Einotype  Venezia,  Plantin,  or  Times  Roman, 
which,  due  to  their  somewhat  monotone  colour,  create  less 
dazzle  and  strain. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  impression  is  given  on  an  un¬ 
glazed  or  antique  variety  of  paper  and  a  suitable  typeface 
which,  when  processed,  will  tell  the  reader  their  story  with¬ 
out  his  being  aware  of  their  presence.  That  is  one  of  the 
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qualities  of  a  well-produced  book — that  the  paper  and  type 
marry  so  effectively  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  reader  but 
rather  add  to  his  pleasure  by  their  subtle  inducement  to  read 
yet  another  chapter. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  it  may  be  decided  to  use,  for 
instance,  Bembo  (as  the  type-face)  and  antique  wove  (as  the 
paper)  for  the  printing  of  a  classical  or  similar  work. 

Alternatively,  a  textbook  on  mathematics  might  well  be 
printed  in  Modern  Extended  No.  i  due  to  its  vast  range  of 
special  signs.  Though  this  typeface  will  reproduce  reason¬ 
ably  well  on  the  majority  of  paper  surfaces,  one  would  not 
specify  Antique  stocks — the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  need 
(usually)  to  produce  a  book  of  some  200-300  pages  yet  not 
exceeding  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  aforementioned  papers 
“bulk”  well  and  make  impressive  volumes,  but  for  text¬ 
books  a  light-weight  supercalendered  or  machine-finished 
paper  is  to  be  preferred. 

Another  disqualification  for  the  use  of  an  unglazed  or  un¬ 
coated  paper  would  naturally  be  the  necessity  for  including 
halftones  or  fine-line  illustrations  within  the  body  of  the 
text.  The  question  of  suitability  of  blocks  to  paper  is  again 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  Eight. 

A  really  cheap  edition  of  a  paper-backed  thriller  intended 
to  last  but  a  very  short  period  of  time  would  doubtless  war¬ 
rant  the  use  of  little  better  than  a  newsprint  paper  and  a  suit¬ 
able  typetace  such  as  Scotch  Roman  or  Times. 

The  diligent  reader  will  doubtless  have  noticed  that  one 
well-known  family  of  typefaces  has  so  far  been  completely 
ignored  that  of  the  sans  serifs.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  very  logical  reasons  for  dealing  with  this  family  as  a 
separate  entity. 

As  \  ou  are  well  aware,  sans  serif  typefaces  are  clean,  crisp, 
and  to-the-point  designs:  this  makes  them  suitable  for  brief 
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texts  related  to  engineering  or  similar  processes,  and  in  the 
larger  sizes  (18  point  or  24  point)  they  are  the  perfect  choice 
for  a  book  of  nursery  rhymes  or  fairy  tales  intended  for  the 
youngster  who  is  just  learning  to  read  and  write  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  block-letter  style. 

“Why,”  you  may  well  ask,  “is  this  face  considered  un¬ 
suitable  for  composing  the  text  of  a  normal  book?”  The 
reason  is  two-fold: 

(a)  due  to  the  lack  of  serifs  (which  normally  lead  the 
eyes  from  one  letter  to  another)  the  reading  of  a  great 
amount  of  sans  serif  type  is  a  strain  on  the  eyes. 

(/;)  the  adult  reader  does  not  read  individual  letters  or 
even  single  words,  but  rather  groups  of  words — to  facili¬ 
tate  this  “group”  reading  it  is  essential  to  use  a  serifed 
typeface. 


TYPE  SIZE 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  outlined  some  of  the 
basic  principles  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  both  ot  the 
typeface  and  paper  surface  allied  to  the  subject  matter  ot 
the  book(s)  under  consideration.  There  remains,  however, 
a  very  important  factor  to  be  solved — that  of  type  size. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  majority  of  readers  (other  than 
those  engaged  in  printing)  will  be  unaware  ot  the  s\stem  ot 
measurement  peculiar  to  that  industry.  Before  discussing 
type  size  selection  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  standard  to  which  all  type,  leads,  rule  borders, 
printing  areas,  and  the  like  must  conform. 

Referred  to  as  the  “point”  system,  the  unit  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  measures  approximately  one-seventy- 
second  part  of  an  inch.  This  unit  is  used  to  designate  the 
body  size  of  types  (the  measurement  from  back  to  front  ot 
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the  body),  whereas  the  larger  unit,  referred  to  as  a  pica  and 
containing  twelve  points,  is  used  to  express  the  areas  of 
type  pages,  the  length  of  rule  borders,  the  body  size  of 
types  in  excess  of  72  point,  etc. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  brief  explanation  to  have  been 
understood,  one  would  obviously  not  specify  8-point  type, 
of  which  there  would  be  nine  lines  to  the  inch  (8  point  x  9 
lines  =  72  points),  tor  a  children’s  encyclopaedia;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  14-point  type  (approximately  five 
lines  to  the  inch)  be  considered  practicable  for  a  paperback 
novel.  In  the  first  instance  the  type  would  be  too  small  for 
a  child  to  read,  and  in  the  next  would  make  too  many  pages. 
These,  however,  are  merely  the  obvious  reasons  for  using,  or 
not  using,  type  ot  a  particular  body  size — the  main  reason 
being  tar  more  specific. 

To  ascertain  the  size  of  type  most  suitable,  therefore,  a 
mathematical  approach  is  required.  For  ease  of  reading  and 
to  facilitate  setting,  the  average  line  of  composed  text  matter 
should  measure  about  twice  the  linear  width  of  the  lower¬ 
case  alphabet  of  the  chosen  typeface.  To  simplify  this,  the 
tollowing  table  has  been  compiled  for  easy  reference: 


Type  Size 


6  point 

7  point 

8  point 

9  point 

10  point 

1 1  point 

12  point 

1 3  point 

14  point 


Average  Line  Widths  (picas) 


Minimum 

Mean 

Maximum 

10 

1 3 

18 

1 1 

1 5 

20 

1 3 

18 

24 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

27 

30 

33 

20 

26 

36 

2  I 

28 

39 

23 

30 

42 
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In  any  event,  the  width  of  line  to  use  for  a  particular  for¬ 
mat  follows  certain  conventions — one  will  usually  find  that 
the  measure  is  roughly  21-22  picas  in  a  crown  8vo,  24-25 
picas  in  a  demy  8vo,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
type  size,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  rules  outlined  in  the  table 
above,  is  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  format  itself,  and 
vice  versa.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  page  margin — this 
aspect  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  Eight. 

Having  decided  upon  the  size  of  book  to  be  produced, 
the  paper  to  be  processed,  the  typeface,  and  type  size,  it 
now  remains  to  calculate  the  number  of  pages  that  will 
result  from  the  setting  of  the  manuscript.  This  is  a  most 
vital  part  of  book  design,  for  the  result  of  this  cast-off  may 
well  mean  that  format,  type  size,  or  even  typeface  may 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  increase  or  reduce  the  number 
of  pages. 

ELEMENTARY  TYPE  CALCULATIONS 

Casting-off  copy,  the  art  of  mathematically  determining 
how  much  space  a  given  amount  of  copy  will  make  when  set 
up  in  type^will  undoubtedly  have  been  dealt  with  by  trade 
apprentices  attending  classes  on  printing  theory,  but  the 
full-time  art  student  is  seldom  indoctrinated  with  the 

mysteries  of  “printers’  maths.” 

Before  any  form  of  calculation  can  be  attempted  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  understand  the  basic  principles  on  which  these 
problems  are  resolved. 

First,  it  must  be  accepted  that,  on  average,  each  word  in 
the  English  language  contains  five  characters  and,  naturally, 
after  each  word  there  is  a  space.  It  has  long  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  each  character  and  space  averages  1  en  of  what¬ 
ever  type  body  size  it  is  composed:  therefore,  for  every 
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word  (plus  its  accompanying  space)  there  are  6  ens  (or  3 
ems*)  of  the  particular  type  size  to  be  used. 

Secondly,  the  copy  itself  must  be  considered.  Is  it  good 
or  bad ?  This  is  extremely  important,  as  bad  copy  (in  com¬ 
mon  bookwork)  requires  an  addition  of  5  %  to  the  total 
number  of  words  in  the  copy. 

Good  Copy 

A  manuscript  which  is  capable  of  being  averaged  and  does 
not  require  complete  counting  is  referred  to  as  “good” 
copy.  Usually  it  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets  each  bearing 
the  same  number  of  lines  which  contain  a  similar  number  of 
words. 


Bad  Copy 

This  type  of  copy  is  recognisable  as  slovenly  prepared  or 
roughly  scribbled  sheets  which  are  incapable  of  being  aver¬ 
aged;  typescript  which  has  undergone  a  vast  amount  of  cor¬ 
recting;  reprint  copy  set  in  different  type  sizes  and  measures 
and  so  forth. 

When  dealing  with  this  type  of  copy  it  is  essential  to  in¬ 
crease  the  word  content  by  5  %  to  make  allowance  for  para¬ 
graph  break  lines.  Note  that  this  procedure  is  adopted  only 
when  dealing  with  bad  copy  which  is  recognised  as  consist- 
ing  of  so  many  thousand  words  or  ens. 


In  printing,  all  type  sizes  are  referred  to  as  being  so  many  points 
,  nit  tqrtUmt  °f  any  typC  1S  Callcd  an  EM  (°r  “mutton”),  and  the 

woul^m  HlS  S1ZC  1S  tCrmCd  ^  EN  (°r  “nUt,,)-  Thus  a  10  P°int  cm 
.  ^u11  measure  10  X  10  points,  but  the  cn  would  measure  only 

l  *  1°  P°lnts:  Confusion  is  often  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  term 

cm  used  without  qualification,  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  12-point  cm 

specifically.  To  avoid  confusion  “pica”  has  been  used  where  it  ™ 

desired  to  indicate  12  points  as  a  linear  measure. 
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EN  METHOD  OF  CASTING-OFF 

As  designers  of  printed  matter  it  is  likely  that  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  determine  the  number  of  pages  in  a  book,  and 
the  efficient  designing  of  an  advertising  folder  may  well  de¬ 
pend  on  your  ability  to  “lit  the  copy.”  For  this  reason  the 
following  problems  have  been  devised  to  illustrate  how  the 
various  answers  can  be  obtained. 

Twelve-point  Type 

When  casting-off  copy  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of 
view  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  “en  method.”  The  average 
width  of  each  character  and  space  is  assessed  as  an  en  quad. 
There  are  two  en  quads  to  every  em  quad;  thus,  to  find  out 
how  many  ens  of  12  point  there  are  to  a  line,  the  width 
(which  is  always  measured  in  12-point  ems — or  picas,  see 
footnote  on  p.  1 19)  must  simply  be  multiplied  by  two.  This, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  lines  to  one  page,  reveals  the 
en  content  of  the  page. 

’Example.  If  a  page  type  area  measures  24  picas  wide  by  40 
picas  deep,  how  many  12-point  ens  will  it  contain? 

=  24  X  2  ens  X  40  lines 

24 

X  2 

48  ens  per  line 

X  4° 

1920  ens  per  page. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  now  easy  to  assess  the  number  of  ens 
to  a  given  number  of  pages  by  multiplying  this  result  b\  the 
number  of  pages,  thus: 

Example — How  many  12-point  ens  would  be  contained  in 

16  pages,  each  page  having  a  type  area  of  22  picas  wide  by 

34  picas  deep  ? 
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=  22  X  2  ens  X  34  lines  X  16  pages. 

22 
X  2 

44  ens  per  line. 

X  34 

1,496  ens  per  page 
X  16 

23,936  ens  in  16  pages. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  examples  to  be  fully  understood, 

now  to  apply  the  theory  to  actual  copy. 
Taking  the  average  word  (plus  space)  as  6  ens,  we  can  con¬ 
vert  words  into  ens,  and  vice  versa. 

Example.  Copy  for  a  small  folder  consists  of  5  pages,  each 
averaging  20  lines  of  copy  with  12  words  to  a  line.  How  many 
ens  would  it  make  if  set  up  in  type? 

5  pages  -  20  lines  X  12  words  =  word  content  of  the 
copy;  this  multiplied  by  6  =  en  content  of  copy. 

5 

X  20 

100  lines  in  copy 
X  1 2 

1 200  words  in  copy 
X  6 


/zuo  ens  in  copy. 

The  foregoing  examples  provide  two  important  facts: 
and  (l)  thC  meanS  of  determining  the  number  of  ens  to  a  page, 

0)  the  means  of  determining  the  number  of  ens  in  a  given 
number  of  words  and  pages.  ® 

f  rom  these  facts  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  many  pages 
of  type  will  result  (theoretically)  from  the  setting  of  the 
manuscript  in  a  given  type  size  to  a  specified  page  type  area 
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Example. — How  many  pages  will  result  from  the  setting  in 
12  point  solid  of  copy  consisting  of  90  folios  of  15  lines, 
averaging  8  words  per  line,  to  a  page  type  area  of  18  picas 
wide  by  36  picas  deep? 

90  X  1 5  X  8  X  6  =  ens  in  manuscript. 

18x2  =  ens  per  line  X  36  lines  =  ens  of  12  point  in  a 
page. 

If  the  en  content  of  one  page  is  divided  into  the  en  con¬ 
tent  of  the  entire  manuscript  the  resulting  figure  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  number  of  pages  it  will  make.  The  problem  can  be 
expressed  thus : 

ens in  a  copy 
e - ■*“ — - ' 

90  X  15  X  8  x_6  pages  of  12-point  type. 

18  X  2  x  36  ’  F  6 

' - - * 

ens  in  a  page 


Other  Type  Sizes 

The  problems  so  far  considered  have  all  been  concerned 
with  12-point  type,  but  if  the  size  to  be  used  is  8  point,  tor 
example,  an  additional  working  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
number  of  ens  (of  8  point)  contained  in  one  page. 

Return  to  the  first  example  on  en  theory;  this  related  to 
the  number  of  12-point  ens  in  a  page  type  area  of  24  picas 
wide  by  40  picas  deep,  and  resulted  in  1920  ens. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  8-point  ens  in  the  same  type 
area  it  is  necessary  to  find:  (1)  the  number  of  8-point  ens  in 
a  line,  and  (2)  the  number  of  8-point  lines  in  the  page  depth. 
The  resulting  factors  multiplied  together  provide  the  num- 

ber  of  ens.  .  ,  .  . 

The  number  of  ens  in  a  line  is  determined  by  reducing  the 

line  to  points  (by  multiplying  by  12)  and  dividing  by  the 
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points  in  i  en  of  the  type  to  be  used,  in  this  case  it  will  be 
4  points  (half  of  the  8-point  em). 

24  X  1 2  . 

- —  7 2  ens  of  8  point  in  one  line. 

I  he  number  of  lines  to  the  page  is  determined  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  page  depth  to  points  (by  multiplying  by  12)  and 
dividing  by  the  body  size  to  be  used,  in  this  instance  8-point. 

.  40  x  12  . 

•  •  - g - =  00  lines  of  8  point  in  one  page. 

72  ens  60  lines  =  4320  ens  of  8  point  in  one  page. 

The  vast  difference  between  these  two  answers  (1920  ens 
of  1 2-point  type  against  4320  ens  of  8-point  type  in  an  identi¬ 
cal  area)  may  at  first  sight  appear  unbelievable.  To  under¬ 
stand  why  this  occurs  it  is  essential  to  appreciate  that  an  em 
unit  of  any  given  type  size  contains  as  many  points  as  the 
square  of  its  body  size.  Therefore  a  12-point  em  will  con¬ 
tain  144  square  points  (12  x  12),  whereas  a  io-point  em 
contains  only  100  square  points  (10  x  10),  an  8-point  em 
has  only  64  square  points  (8  x  8)  and  so  on. 

To  prove  the  foregoing  statement,  apply  it  to  the  previous 
problem  thus: 

To  find  out  how  many  ens  of  8  point  are  contained  in  1920 
ens  of  12  point,  multiply  the  12-point  ens  by  the  square  of 
their  body  size  and  divide  by  the  square  of  an  8-point  en: 

points  in  a  12-pt.  en 

1920  X  12  X  6 

8x4  =  480  x  9  =  43 20  8-point  ens. 

points  in  an  8-pt.  en 

When  calculating  the  en  content  of  a  page  in  sizes  other 
than  12  point  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  a  fraction  of  an 
en  in  width,  and/or  of  a  line  in  depth  is  encountered. 
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Reverting  once  more  to  the  24  x  40  picas  page  type  area, 
the  en  content  in  10  point  will  resolve  as  follows: 

en  points 

, - - > 

12-point  points  ens 

eras  wide  per  em  per  cm 

24  X  12  X  2  r  c  .  . 

=  57-6  ens  or  10  point  in  one  line. 

10 

body  size  of  type 

12-point  ems  points 

deep  per  em 

— — — — 12  =  48  lines  of  10  point  to  the  page. 

10 

body  size  of  type 

The  accepted  rule  of  the  printing  industry  in  the  case  of 
fractions  is  to  ignore  any  fraction  of  an  en  quad  less  than 
o-66  (this  being  equivalent  to  a  thick  space,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  en);  thus  in  the  previous  example  the  o-6  would  be 
ignored  and  the  ens  per  line  calculated  as  57-0. 

In  the  depth,  however,  any  fraction  of  a  line  less  than  0-5 
(or  one-half)  is  ignored ;  one-half  or  more  being  calculated  as 
a  full  line. 

Type  and  Leads 

So  far,  all  the  calculations  studied  have  dealt  with  type 
set  solid,  that  is  to  say,  without  leading  between  the  lines. 
The  inclusion  of  leads  will  obviously  aflect  the  en  content,  as 
a  number  of  ens  are  bound  to  be  displaced  in  the  process. 

The  en  content  per  line  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  wa\ 
as  previously  described,  but  the  number  ol  lines  per  page 
(unless  already  known)  can  be  determined  as  follows: 

Multiply  the  page  depth  by  1 2  (to  reduce  to  points)  and 
divide  by  the  body  depth  of  the  type  plus  the  thickness  of  the 
leading  to  be  used,  one  lead  being  allowed  for  after  each  line  of 

type. 
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If,  for  example,  io-point  type  has  been  specified  with  a 
2-point  lead  after  each  line,  the  number  of  ens  in  a  page  type 
area  20  picas  wide  by  36  picas  deep  is  assessed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 


find  the  number  of  io-point  ens  in  a  line  20  picas  wide  by 
the  method  already  practised;  this  will  result  in  48  ens.  The 
number  of  lines  to  the  page  is  found  by  reducing  the  page 
depth  to  points  (36  X  12)  and  dividing  by  the  body  size  plus 
lead  (10  +2=12  points). 


em  points 
deep  per  em 

36  X  12 

I  2 

body  size  (plus  lead) 


36  lines  of  10-pt.  type  2-pt.  leaded 


48  ens  wide  X  36  lines  deep  =  1728  ens  of  io-point  type 
point  leaded  per  page. 


SQUARE  POINT  METHOD 

An  alternative  method  for  calculating  the  number  of  pages 
resulting  from  the  composition  of  a  given  number  of  words 
and  pages  is  the  “square  point”  method. 

This  theoretical  system  relies  upon  the  one  unit  common 
to  both  the  manuscript,  type  size  chosen,  and  the  eventual 
text-page  area  of  the  book  to  be  produced,  Le.  the  square 
point.  If  the  manuscript  is  reduced  to  square  points  and 
t  en  divided  by  the  square  points  contained  in  the  area  of 
one  text  matter  page  the  resulting  answer  must  represent  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  book. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  explained  that  every 
word  in  the  English  language  averages  3  ems  (of  its  own 
type  body  size).  By  accepting  this  fact  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
any  manuscript  to  word  ems  (three  times  the  number  of 
words);  multiplying  this  number  by  the  square  of  the  type 
size  to  be  used  reduces  the  manuscript  to  square  points. 


The  square  points  in  a  text  page  area  are  calculatSPlJF  multi¬ 
plying  both  the  width  and  the  depth  measurements  by  twelve 
(the  number  of  points  contained  in  the  standard  em  or  pica 
used  for  expressing  such  areas). 

Assuming  the  manuscript  under  consideration  to  contain 
288  lolios  averaging  24  lines  each  and  10  words  per  line, 
and  that  the  type  size  chosen  for  the  book  is  io-point  solid, 
how  many  pages  will  all  this  make  if  the  text-matter  area 
measures  20  picas  wide  by  30  picas  deep? 

This  question  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  two-line  prob¬ 
lem  which,  after  cancellation,  reveals  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

word  ems  in  manuscript  square  points 

, - - - A - >  , - * - > 

288  X  24  X  IO  X  3  X  IO  X  IO 

— -  =  240  pages. 

20  x  12  x  30  x  12 


points  in  points  in 

page  width  page  depth 

The  above  calculations  make  no  provision  for  the  space 
taken  up  by  chapter  headings,  or  for  blank  portions  left  at 
the  end  of  chapters  where  the  new  heading  is  to  begin  a  new 
page. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 
Type  Selection  and  Page  F or  mat 

1.  What  size  of  page  would  you  specify  for  a  students’  text¬ 
book?  State  what  considerations  influenced  your  decision. 

2.  You  are  preparing  the  specifications  for  a  book  on  mathe¬ 
matics.  What  typeface  would  you  suggest  and  what  papers 
Explain  the  reasons  underlying  your  selection. 

3.  Gill  Sans  has  been  suggested  for  the  text  of  a  book.  In 
what  circumstances  would  you  consider  the  choice  of  this  face 
to  be  acceptable? 
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Casting-off  Theory 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  good  and  bad  copy, 
and  in  what  way  (if  any)  do  they  affect  type  calculations? 

5-  In  your  own  words,  explain  the  theory  concerning  the 
number  of  ems  contained  in  the  average  English  word  plus  its 
allotted  space. 

6.  Copy  consisting  of  12  pages  containing  20  lines  per  page 
and  8  words  per  line  is  to  be  set  in  12  point  solid  to  a  type  page 
area  of  20  ems  wide  by  34  ems  deep.  How  many  pages  will  re¬ 
sult? 

7.  Determine  the  number  of  io-point  ens  contained  in  a  panel 
1 5  ems  of  1 2-point  wide  by  25  ems  of  1  2-point  deep. 

8.  Having  resolved  the  previous  question  into  io-point  ens, 
assess  the  number  of  words  the  panel  would  hold  if  set  in  that 
size  type. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
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The  previous  chapter  dealt  primarily  with  the  problems 
to  be  considered  before  a  manuscript  can  safely  be 
consigned  to  the  printer,  eventually  to  emerge  as 
proofs  set  in  the  typeface  and  type  size  requested  and  to  the 
specified  text-matter  width.  When  these  proofs  have  been 
marked-up  and  returned  to  the  printer  for  correcting  and 
making  up  into  pages  there  are  various  other  items  of  in¬ 
formation  with  which  he  must  be  supplied. 

HEADINGS 


Chapter  Headings 

These  indicate  the  contents  and  give  the  number  of  each 
chapter.  Some  headings  are  lowered  slightly  below  the  nor¬ 
mal  head-line  and  are  referred  to  as  “dropped  heads.”  There 
is  no  severe  restriction  regarding  the  setting  of  these  head¬ 
ings,  and  the  typographer  may  use  his  discretion  and  plan 
according  to  the  period  or  mood  of  the  book. 

It  is  not  always  considered  necessary  to  include  the  word 
“Chapter”  when  designing  the  headings,  the  number  being 
indicated  only,  and  a  more  prominent  feature  being  made 
of  the  title  itself. 

Running  Head-lines 

Normally  every  page  of  text  is  preceded  by  this  single  line 
of  type;  the  left-hand  page  usually  bearing  the  title  of  the 
book  and  the  right-hand  page  the  title  of  the  chapter  at 
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that  point.  This  line  may  be  set  in  numerous  plain  or  de¬ 
corative  ways  to  enhance  the  book  as  the  typographer  thinks 
best  (see  Fig.  43). 


TWENTY-SIX  LEAD  SOLDIERS 


Twenty-six  Lead  Soldiers 
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TWENTY-SIX  LEAD  SOLDIERS 


Twenty -six  Lead  Soldiers 


Fig.  43.— Examples  of  different  treatment  suitable  to  running 

head-lines. 

Some  book-designers  would  say  that  the  head-line  serves 

but  little  purpose  unless  it  is  to  “bump-out”  the  book  by 

reducing  the  text-page  area  by  two  lines  per  page  and  thus 

increasing  the  number  of  pages,  or  to  assist  librarians  to 

locate  any  leaf  that  may  become  detached.  Jfowever,  the 

head-line  may  also  assist  the  reader  in  finding  his  way  about 

the  book,  and  it  provides  a  convenient  place  for  the  pave 
number.  r  & 

Placing  of  Page  Numbers 

These  are  usually  set  in  arabic  numerals,  and  may  be 
placed  either  at  the  foot  of  the  page  or,  as  is  generally  pre- 
erred,  at  either  side  of  the  running  head-line  (see  Fig.  45) 
\X  here  a  booklet  contains  but  a  few  pages  it  is  permissible 
o  spell  out  the  folios  either  in  italics  or  in  small  capitals. 
°me  tVP°Kraphers  are  prone  to  decorate  even  these  with 
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brackets,  parentheses,  and  other  ornamentations,  but  there 
seems  little  value  in  such  decoration. 

MARGINS 

Although  many  books  are  produced  with  the  text  matter 
centred  on  the  page  areas,  the  margins  being  equally  distri¬ 
buted  on  all  sides,  it  is  more  usual  in  all  but  the  very  cheapest 
publications  to  allow  larger  margins  at  fore-edge  and  foot. 

In  this  respect  the  designer  must  remember  that  on  open¬ 
ing  a  book  two  pages  and  not  one  are  always  presented 
to  the  reader;  and  it  is  on  this  “double-page  spread”  that 
the  type  areas  must  be  placed. 


Fig.  44. — Suggested  placing  of  page  type  areas  of  a 
quarto  book  when  seen  as  a  double-page  spread. 

In  allocating  the  three  vertical  margins  (a  back  margin  and 
two  fore-edge  margins)  it  is  therefore  normal  practice  to 
make  these  areas  equal,  each  individual  back  margin  being 
in  fact  half  the  width  of  the  fore-edge  ones  (see  Fig.  44). 
However,  some  allowance  must  be  made  tor  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  back  margin  disappears  into  the  folds;  in  prac- 
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tice,  therefore  each  back  margin  is  made  slightly  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  fore-edge  margin. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  is  usual  also  to  allow  greater 
margins  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  text  is  usually  placed  inwards  and  upwards  of  dead 
centre  on  the  page  area.  The  marginal  ratios  used  in  various 
types  of  bookwork  are  as  follows  (ratios  calculated  on  un¬ 
trimmed  paper  sizes): 


Type  of 

WORK 

Back 

Head 

F’edge 

Tail 

‘ 

Area 

covered 

with  print, 

0 

0 

Cheap  work 
Medium  class 
Best  work 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

6 

5 

10 

000 

'O  rf- 

A  method  of  calculating  text  area  for  de-luxe  editions  is 
to  conform  to  the  so-called  “Golden  Mean.”  This  is  the 

name  given  to  the  Ancient  Greek  proportion  of  three  to 

five. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  page  measuring  in.  x  5  in. 
(Crown  8vo),  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  text  matter  is 
determined  by  applying  the  ratio  of  three  to  five  to  each  of 
these  measurements.  The  page  type  width  will  therefore  be 
3  in.  (or  18  picas)  and  the  text-matter  depth  will  be  4^  in. 
(or  27  picas).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  resultant  area  under 
type  falls  very  near  to  the  40%  given  in  the  table  above. 

Where  such  pretentious  margins  are  not  required  it  is 
still  very  important  that  there  should  be  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  page  and  the  type  area  to  be  printed  upon  it.  This 
relationship  may  be  calculated  from  the  table,  or  by  ruling' 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner  down  to  the 
°tt0m  r^ht-hand  corner  of  the  page,  marking  off  the 
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Fig.  45. — Method  of  determining  relationship 
between  the  page  and  the  type  area  to  be 
printed  upon  it. 


text-matter  width  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
dropping  a  vertical  line  to  intersect  the  diagonal — where 
these  two  lines  meet  is  the  depth  to  which  the  text  matter 
should  be  set  (see  Fig.  45). 

FOOTNOTES  AND  HANGING  SHOULDER  NOTES 

Where  the  manuscript  includes  notes  to  be  inserted  either 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  as  hanging  shoulder  (or  marginal) 
notes,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  in 
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the  case  of  footnotes  the  depth  of  the  text  page  (including 
the  notes)  must  not  exceed  the  predetermined  measurement; 
that  the  type  used  for  the  notes  should  be  at  least  2  points 
smaller  than  that  used  for  the  rest  of  the  page  and  separated 
from  the  text  matter  either  by  a  blank  line  or  by  a  short  fine¬ 
faced  rule  ranged  to  the  left-hand  side. 

In  the  event  of  hanging  shoulder  notes  being  specified,  the 
width  of  the  text-matter  page  must  be  accordingly  reduced 


Pig.  46.— Double-page  spread  of  a  quarto  book.  Note 

generous  margins  allowing  for  hanging  shoulder 
notes. 


to  permit  their  inclusion.  As  with  footnotes,  the  typeface 

should  be  reduced  by  not  less  than  2  points  and  the  notes 

set  to  range  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be.  Reference 

to  Fig.  46  will  illustrate  the  placing  of  such  notes  and  the 

need  tor  an  increased  marginal  allowance  for  their  accom- 
modation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  correct  placing  ot  illustrations  is  very  important  if  the 
finished  book  is  to  conform  to  accepted  standards  of  book 
production. 

For  preference,  the  block  should  be  sandwiched  within  the 
paragraph  ot  text  relating  specifically  to  that  illustration.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  then  the  block  should  directly  precede 
(or  follow)  the  relative  portion  of  copy. 

Obviously,  if  the  illustration  is  fairly  large  it  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  possible  to  accommodate  both  text  and  diagram  on 
the  same  page;  in  such  circumstances  it  should  be  made 
to  occupy  a  position  facing  the  copy,  thereby  enabling  the 
reader  to  refer  both  to  the  picture  and  to  the  explanatory 
notes  without  having  to  turn  to  another  page.  However, 
where  the  illustrations  are  printed  on  a  paper  which  differs 
from  that  used  for  the  body  of  the  text,  then  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  place  the  illustrations  so  conveniently. 

Captions 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  governing  the  manner  in 
which  captions  are  set,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  compose  cap¬ 
tions  in  the  same  size  of  type  as  used  for  the  text  of  the  book 
being  compiled — this  would  be  misleading  not  only  to  the 
reader  but  also  to  the  compositor  “making-up”  the  pages. 

The  generally  accepted  practice  is  to  reduce  the  type  body 
size  by  two  points  and  to  set  the  caption  either  in  the  same 
roman  face  as  that  of  the  text  or,  to  create  an  even  greater 
distinction,  to  use  the  related  italic  face. 

PAPER 

Type  and  Paper 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  any  typeface  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  effect  that  using  the 
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wrong  quality  of  paper  may  have  on  the  resulting  printed 
image. 

Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  directed  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  analysis  of  paper,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  categories — coated  (or  art)  papers,  which  during  manu¬ 
facture  are  given  a  highly  polished  (calendered)  coating  of 
china  clay;  and  uncoated  papers,  which  receive  no  such  addi¬ 
tional  treatment. 

Coated  papers  were  introduced  to  enable  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  successfully  to  reproduce  the  subtle  tonal  gradations 
of  half-tone  blocks,  which  are  composed  of  thousands  of 
minute  dots.  An  uncoated  paper,  due  to  its  uneven  surface, 
would  mar  the  faithful  reproduction  of  a  picture  either  by 
not  presenting  an  even  surface  to  the  block  or,  in  the  prin¬ 
ter  s  endeavour  to  overcome  this  problem  by  applying  ex¬ 
cessive  impressional  strength,  by  causing  too  heavy  a  de¬ 
posit  and  squash  of  ink — resulting  in  a  muddy-looking 
picture. 

Coated  papers  are  therefore  essential  for  the  reproduction 
ot  fine  half-tone  blocks,  but  unfortunately  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  accompany  the  illustration  with  text  matter,  and  the 
glossy  surface  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  majority  of 
t\petaces,  generally  thinning  down  the  type  to  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  ot  its  normal  weight.  Where  the  marriage  of  type, 
paper,  and  blocks  is  unavoidable  the  use  of  either  Times, 

I  lantin,  or  possibly  Bembo  is  to  be  recommended. 

At  this  point  it  is  opportune  to  mention  that  all  types  (es¬ 
pecially  those  which  fall  in  the  “Modern-face”  category)  are 
prone  to  dazzle  when  printed  on  coated  stocks,  which 
should  therefore  be  avoided  where  possible— the  more  so 
where  much  text  is  involved,  as  eye  strain  may  be  caused  by 
continuous  reading  of  such  material. 

I'ncoated  papers  are  categorised  by  the  manufacturers  as 
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antique  (rough)  and  calendered  (smooth).  Both  may  be  further 
divided  into  hard-  or  soft-sized  papers,  depending  on  the 
amount  ot  animal  size  in  or  on  them.  A  hard-sized  paper  is 
firm  to  the  touch,  has  little  porosity,  and  when  shaken  pro¬ 
duces  a  tinny  rattle.  Alternately,  a  soft-sized  paper  (news¬ 
print,  tor  example)  is  limp,  porous,  and  does  not  rattle  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  hard-sized  paper. 

Having  described  the  characteristics  of  the  main  paper 
groups,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  their  influence  on  the 
typetace  to  be  printed  and  the  need  for  careful  selection. 

Antique  papers  examined  under  a  microscope  will  be  seen 
to  present  exceedingly  undulating  surfaces.  To  enable  the 
type  to  reach  both  the  high-  and  low-lying  areas  of  such 
stocks  it  must  be  impressed  with  sufficient  force  to  flatten 
the  humps  and  reach  down  into  the  hollows.  Naturally,  such 
pressure  will  cause  an  indentation  of  the  typeface  to  be  made 
in  the  paper  surface  with  a  subsequent  thickening  of  the 
lines,  distorting  the  face  and  making  the  reproduction  of 
hair  lines  as  displayed  by  “Modern”  typefaces  virtually  im¬ 
possible. 

The  conclusion,  rightly,  must  be  drawn  that  antique 
papers  require  the  use  of  “Old-face”  types.  In  support  of 
this  evidence,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Caslon  Old  Face 
was  specifically  designed  for  printing  on  damped,  hand¬ 
made  paper,  in  a  crude  screw  press — an  operation  which 
could  not  fail  to  thicken  the  strokes.  To  this  day  Caslon 
Old  Face  is  still  seen  to  best  advantage  on  antique  stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  “Modern”  type  faces  reproduce  best 
on  smooth  (though  not  coated  or  shiny)  stocks.  Such  papers 
require  but  the  lightest  of  impression — sufficient  only  to 
impart  all  the  ink  from  the  face  of  the  type  to  the  paper  sur¬ 
face — and  little  or  no  indentation  should  be  visible.  The 
resulting  image  should  be  clean,  sharp,  and  undistorted. 
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Blocks  and  Paper 

Line  illustrations,  being  simple  black-and-white  repro¬ 
ductions  having  no  gradations  of  tone  other  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  dots,  cross  hatching,  or  variations  of  line  thickness, 
are  virtually  suited  to  all  grades  of  paper. 

Half-tone  blocks  present  a  more  complex  problem  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  thousands  of  minute  dots, 
each  varying  in  size  according  to  the  tonal  gradation  of  the 
area  of  the  illustration  to  which  it  relates.  As  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  above,  therefore,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  use 
some  iorm  of  coated  paper  where  fine-screen  blocks  are  to 
be  printed  with  the  text. 

In  the  absence  of  a  recognised  guide  to  this  subject  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  paper  and  screen  combinations 
may  be  considered. 

Blocks  up  to  7  5 -screen  are  suitable  for  printing  by  rotary 
newspaper  work  or  on  other  cheaper  printing.  Machine- 
coated  or  smooth  cartridge  papers  require  blocks  of  85-  or 
100-screen  ruling;  while  for  rulings  of  120  and  above  the 
use  of  a  coated  paper  is  essential. 

The  foregoing  problems  relating  to  suitability  of  paper 
and  screen  ruling  and  etching  depths,  etc.,  are  at  present 
under  consideration  and  research  by  the  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades  Research  Association. 


Standard  Sizes  of  Paper  and  Boards 

In  the  previous  chapter  and  again  in  this  chapter  reference 
has  frequently  been  made  to  certain  paper  sizes  and  their 
u  x  n  isions.  For  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  unaware  of 
these  measurements,  drawn  up  in  1937  by  the  British  Stand- 
art  s  nstitute  in  association  with  a  representative  committee 
ot  paper  suppliers  and  users  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Domin¬ 
ions,  the  following  tables  and  diagrams  are  included: 
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CUT  CARDS 


Inches 

Inches 

Thirds 

U  x  3 

Correspondence 

3!  X  4\ 

Extra  Thirds 

4  X  3 

Double  Small 

3t  X  4! 

Smalls 

28  X  3| 

Double  Large 

4^  X  6 

Large 

3  X  4h 

Quad  Small 

4f  X  7j 

Post  Cards 

3-1X5 1 

Quad  Large 

'6  X  9 

WRITING 

PAPERS 

Foolscap 

13I  x  i6| 

Large  Post 

16J  X  21 

Small  Post 

14!  X  i8| 

Small  Medium 

17!  X  22 

Post 

Ml  X  19 

Medium 

18  X  23 

Pinched  Post  (as 

Small  Post ) 

Small  Royal 

19  X  24 

Sheet  and  ^  Cap. 

131  X  22 

Super  Royal 

19  X  27 

Sheet  and  i  Cap. 

1 3t  X  24I 

Imperial 

22  X  30 

Small  Demy 

1 5-|  X  20 

PRINTING 

PAPERS 

Large  Foolscap 

132  X  17 

Large  Royal 

20  X  27 

Crown 

15  X  20 

Double  Foolscap 

17  X  27 

Large  Post 

i6|  x  21 

Double  Crown 

20  X  30 

Demy 

17!  X  zih 

Imperial 

22  X  30 

Medium 

18  X  23 

Double  Demy 

22^  X  35 

Royal 

20  X  25 

Double  Royal 

25  X  40 

BOARDS 

Royal 

20  X  25 

Large  Imperial 

22  X  32 

Imperial 

22  X  30 

Index 

25!  X  30J 

Postal 

OO 

N 

X 

He* 

N 

N 

Paper  Subdivisions 

Fig.  47  shows  some  of  the  more  regular  subdivisions  of 
paper.  As  the  name  implies,  these  are  the  normal  sizes  ob¬ 
tained  by  folding  or  guillotining  the  paper  in  half  across  its 
longest  edge  and  repeating  the  process  until  the  ream  is 
reduced  to  the  required  measurement. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  subdivisions  produced  by  cutting  the 
paper  across  the  shortest  edge,  and  by  guillotining  into 
thirds. 
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The  following  measurements  represent  the  standard  un 
trimmed  subdivisions  of  paper  sizes  to  folio,  quarto,  sixmo 
octavo,  and  sixteenmo: 


Size 

Folio 

Quarto 

Sixmo 

Octavo 

Sixteenmo 

Foolscap 

Crown  . 

Large  Post 
Demy  . 
Medium 

Royal 

Imperial 

x3ix  8| 

15  X  10 

16  J  x  10.] 
I7|xni 
18  X 1 1 2 
20  X12I 
22  x  15 

8j  x  6f 

10  X 
io| x  8f 
nix  82 
nix  9 

1 2  i  X  10 

15  x  11 

6fx  5f 
7-i  X  6f 

8}X  7 

8jX  7  b 

9  X  7| 

10  X  8| 

11  X  10 

6f  x  4} 
7^X5 

8|  X  5 1 

8 1  X  5  f 

9  X5? 

10  x6| 

11  Xli 

4tX  3f 

5  X  3  j 

5i>  4s 

5s  X 4! 

5!  X4-t 

6.|x5 

7iX5.t 

Machine-made  papers  are  manufactured  in  a  continuous 
vc  r  and  tor  the  larger  newspapers,  are  supplied  in  enor- 

printing  industry,  however,  is  sup- 
plied  with  the  paper  cut  to  one  of  the  standard  sizes  already 

,  T  T  SheetS  are  invariab,y  packed  in  reams 
(unlike  boards  which  are  packed  and  sold  in  centums-,00 
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LONG  FOLIO 

QUARTO 

LONG  OCTAVO 

i6mo 

LONG  32MO 

64MO  64MO 

Fig.  48  (a). — Unorthodox  subdivisions  of  paper  obtained  by 
cutting  in  half  across  its  shortest  edge. 


9MO 

i8mo 

3  6  vo 

3  6  vo 

9MO 

THIRDS 


6mo 


I2MO 


24MO 


24MO 


Fig.  48  (/>). — Standard  paper  subdivisions  to  thirds,  sixmo,  etc. 
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sheets).  Officially  a  score  of  quires  =  480  sheets;  but,  as  with 
the  standardising  of  paper  sizes,  it  was  also  decided  to  make 
the  standard  ream  consist  of  500  sheets;  unfortunately,  an 
additional  complication  is  created  by  the  fact  that  book  papers 
are  sometimes  ordered  in  reams  of  5 16  sheets,  the  additional 
16  sheets  being  theoretically  an  allowance  for  wastage. 

The  designer  is  not  usually  concerned  with  the  calculation 
of  the  quantities  of  paper  required  for  a  book.  However, 
such  knowledge  may  be  of  value  on  occasion,  and  a  simple 
problem  is  given  below. 

Consider  having  to  calculate  the  number  ol  reams  required 
tor  3000  copies  of  a  256-pp.  Crown  octavo  (j\  in.  x  5  in.) 
book  to  be  printed  in  1 6-page  formes  on  Double  Crown  stock. 

Commence  by  ascertaining  how  many  sheets  are  needed  to 
produce  one  book,  multiply  this  answer  by  the  quantity  to  be 
produced,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  sheets  in  a  ream. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  each  sheet  of  paper  has 
two  sides;  this  no  doubt  appears  to  be  stating  the  obvious, 
but  it  has  proved  the  stumbling  block  of  many  people  in  the 
past,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so  in  the  future. 

As  the  stock  is  in  Double  Crown  (20  in.  x  30  in.),  each 
sheet,  when  perfected,  will  produce  32  pages  (16  on  either 
side!);  this  divided  into  256  reveals  that  only  8  sheets  are 
needed  per  book.  Therefore,  8  (sheets)  x  3000  (books) 

500  (sheets  in  a  ream)  =  48  reams  of  Double  Crown.  An 
allowance  for  spoilage  must  usually  be  added,  unless  the 
paper  is  ordered  in  516s  (see  above). 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 


f'm  ASTbe  «  yOU,r,  OWn  WOrcls  what  you  understand  by  the 
term  Golden  Mean. 


2.  The  page  area  for  a 
by  il  in.  Calculate  the 


new  hook  has  been  specified  as  12I  in. 
page  type  area  suitable  for  a  de  luxe 
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edition  and  draw  a  neat  double-page  spread  showing  where  the 
type  matter  is  to  be  placed. 

3.  A  Crown  quarto  book  having  a  trimmed  size  of  9§  in.  by 

11  in.  has  been  allocated  a  page  type  width  of  5  in.  (or  30  ems 

12  point).  By  means  of  a  neat  diagram,  illustrate  how  the  depth 
of  the  type  page  can  be  determined  and  state  this  measurement  to 
the  nearest  pica. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  footnotes  and  hanging 
shoulder  (or  marginal)  notes  and  suggest  the  size  of  type  you 
would  use — assuming  the  text  matter  to  be  set  in  io-point  Plantin. 

5.  The  normal  depth  of  the  text  matter  in  the  book  you  are 
paging-up  is  30  picas.  If  the  text  is  set  in  12-point  Bembo  what 
will  be  the  depth  of  a  page  requiring  the  inclusion  of  six  lines 
of  footnotes?  State  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

6.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  basic  rules  to  be  observed 
concerning  the  placing  of  illustrations  in  bookwork. 

7.  The  book  under  consideration  is  to  be  set  in  io-point  Gara- 
mond.  What  size  of  type  would  you  specify  for  the  captions 
beneath  each  illustration  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  “calendered”  and  “antique”  as 
applied  to  paper  surfaces? 

9.  Why  is  it  considered  inadvisable  to  attempt  the  printing  of 
a  120-screen  half-tone  block  on  other  than  coated  art  stocks? 

10.  Is  Bodoni  a  suitable  typeface  for  use  on  coated  paper? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

11.  A  medical  book  requires  fine-screen  blocks  to  reproduce 
very  detailed  photographs.  Obviously  this  calls  for  coated  art 
paper — but  there  is  also  a  vast  quantity  of  text.  Describe  two 
different  ways  of  resolving  this  problem  in  the  light  of  eye 
strain,  suitability  of  type  to  paper,  and  so  forth. 

12.  A  paper-backed  “thriller”  novel  has  a  few  line  illustrations 
interspersed  among  the  text.  Normally  such  books  are  printed 
on  a  cheap  newsprint  type  of  stock.  Will  the  inclusion  of  these 
blocks  effect  the  quality  of  paper  required?  State  the  reason  for 
your  answer. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


THE  FINAL  STAGES 


In  the  two  previous  chapters  comprising  this  section  on 
book  design  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  many 
aspects  and  problems  to  be  deliberated  on  up  to  the  stage 
of  page  make-up.  The  aim  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to 
discuss  the  final  steps  leading  to  the  production  of  a  finished 
book. 


PRELIMINARY  MATTER 

On  completion  of  the  text  there  still  remain  for  the  book 
designer  the  vitally  important  factors  referred  to  as  the 
preliminaries.  These  are  the  pages  preceding  the  text  matter, 
and  comprise  some  (or  all)  of  the  following: 

Bastard  Title  (sometimes  called  the  half-title) 
Advertisement  (now  mainly  obsolete) 

Frontispiece 

Title 

Copyright 

Dedication 

Foreword 

Preface 

Contents 

List  of  Illustrations 
Introduction 

These  preliminary  pages  are  important  for  two  reasons: 
(i)  they  inform  the  prospective  reader  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  book,  the  person  by  whom  it  was  written,  the  name  of 

M3 
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the  publisher,  and  so  forth;  (ii)  it  is  within  these  few  pages 
that  the  designer  finds  a  means  of  typographical  expression 
unfettered  by  having  to  cram  a  given  number  of  words 
into  a  specified  type-page  area. 

Title  Page 

Of  all  the  pages — be  they  text,  preliminaries,  or  end 
matter  (pages  following  the  text) — the  one  that  offers  the 
greatest  scope  to  the  designer  is  probably  the  title  page. 

Seldom  consisting  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  lines,  the 
information  to  be  displayed  should  contain  the  following 
items — preferably  in  this  order: 

(i)  the  title  of  the  book; 

(ii)  name  of  the  author  and/or  translator; 

(iii)  by  whom  it  was  illustrated; 

(iv)  name  and  address  of  the  publisher; 

(v)  date  on  which  published. 

Armed  with  this  information,  the  layout  of  the  page  is 
now  a  matter  only  of  displaying  the  wording  attractively  and 
in  conformity  with  the  type  of  book  under  construction. 

In  normal  circumstances  the  typefaces  selected  will  be 
of  the  same  family  as  that  used  for  the  text  matter,  though 
naturally  not  of  the  same  size.  Where  possible,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  make  at  least  one  line  occupy  the  full 
width  of  a  text  page,  and  for  the  top  and  bottom  lines  to 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  first  and  last  lines  of  each 
text  page;  by  so  doing,  a  uniformity  of  page  type  areas  ts 
expressed  which  unobtrusively  links  the  displayed  title  page 

with  the  text. 

The  appeal  of  a  title  page  may  be  enhanced  by  the  judic¬ 
ious  use  of  a  display  typeface  for  the  main  line  and/or  a  plain 
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or  decorative  border  (see  Fig.  49).  If  the  subject  of  cost  is 
not  of  paramount  importance,  then  the  introduction  of  a 
second  colour  can  be  of  immense  value  in  the  design  of  a 
title  page. 

With  regard  to  content,  it  may  be  desirable  to  design  the 
title  page  in  typefaces  bearing  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
that  used  in  the  text  but  calculated  to  set  the  mood  or  period 
with  which  the  book  deals.  A  book  on  ballet,  for  example, 
might  well  be  introduced  by  a  title  page  set  in  a  classical 
script,  whereas  an  account  of  Gutenberg’s  invention  of 
printing  could  most  fittingly  be  preceded  by  a  title  page  set 
in  a  fifteenth-century  Gothic  typeface. 

In  the  study  of  title  page  designing  it  is  wise  to  examine 
the  title  pages  of  books  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  From 
the  result  of  such  scrutiny  it  will  be  possible  for  the  indus¬ 
trious  reader  to  compile  a  list  of  subjects,  related  type¬ 
faces,  and  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  most  appreciated  (or 
disliked)  layouts  which  will  be  extremely  useful  in  future 
years. 


binding 

Edition  Case  Binding 

At  this  point  in  the  study  of  book  production — from  a 
typographical  viewpoint  only— it  is  opportune  to  consider 
\  arious  aspects  of  bookbinding  (the  methods  of  fastening 
sheets  or  sections  together  and  attaching  covers)  and  the 
materials  suitable  or  available  for  this  process. 

First  and  foremost  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  types  of  “binding”;  ranging  from  beautifully  tooled 
works  of  art  executed  in  pure  gold  and  silver  on  genuine 
leather  to  the  simple  drawn-on  paper  covers  of  a  sales 
catalogue  or  railway  guide. 

Contemporary  styles  of  binding  may  be  classified  under 
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pIG-  49. _ Title  page  enclosed  by  a  decorative  border  and  using  a 

display  face  for  the  main  line. 
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three  distinct  headings:  true  binding  (signifying  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  skills  of  the  craftsman  binder  in  the  hand- 
production  of  a  single  book);  case  binding  (the  mechanical 
binding  in  machine-made  covers),  and  wrappering  (or  perfect 
binding)  in  paper  covers. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  it  is  intended  only  to  deal 
with  edition  case  binding,  as  this  is  the  principal  method  in 
use  at  the  present  time  for  the  binding  of  books  for  the 
general  public. 

Obviously,  mechanisation  of  the  age-old  art  of  book¬ 
binding  has  eliminated  much  of  the  craftsmanship,  but  it 
need  not  eliminate  individuality,  and  a  cloth  cover  (as 
encasing  this  book)  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  anticipated 
lite  of  the  book  and  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  modern 
trends. 

The  materials  employed  in  case  binding  may  be  either 
cloth  or  paper,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  book  being 
constructed.  Modern  methods  of  manufacture  have  made  it 
possible  to  produce  reasonably  durable  papers  which,  both 
in  appearance  and  feel,  emulate  cloth;  and  cloth  can  also  be 
processed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  materials  such  as 
morocco,  pigskin,  or  calf. 

To  some  of  us  the  use  of  such  “imitations”  may  appear 
distasteful,  perhaps  from  a  misguided  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
materials  originally  used.  But  if  one  reflects  on  other  pro¬ 
ducts  much  the  same  wind  of  change  will  be  found  to  have 
blown  the  cobwebs  from  their  traditional  practices  too. 
Plastic  has  replaced  leather  in  many  instances  (shoes,  jackets, 
handbags,  etc.);  nylon  now  enters  our  life  as  shirts,  stockings 
-even  tur  coats;  and  the  processes  our  “fresh  garden  pro¬ 
duce”  endures  on  its  way  to  the  table  are  almost  unbeliev- 
a^e  Yet  we  accept  without  question  the  quality  of  these 
goods.  So  be  it,  then,  with  the  bookbinding  cloths  and 
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papers.  They  are  functionally  efficient  and,  in  the  main, 
give  very  satisfactory  results. 

One  distinct  advantage  of  these  modern  materials  is  that, 
being  man-made,  they  are  sufficiently  stable  in  thickness  to 
enable  them  to  be  printed  (where  this  is  desired)  on  auto¬ 
matic  presses  either  before  or  after  being  made  up  into 
cases. 

In  choosing  the  colour  of  cloths,  green  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  fade,  especially  in 
the  lighter  shades.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  sun¬ 
light  but  also  to  the  known  fact  that  certain  acids  necessary 
to  the  bookbinder  cause  discoloration  of  one  or  other  of  the 
primary  colours — green,  being  composed  of  two  primaries 
(blue  and  yellow),  is  therefore  susceptible  to  this  effect. 

Blocking  of  Case 

Where  a  book  cover  is  to  be  ornamented  or  lettered,  either 
in  gold  or  silver,  a  further  process  known  as  “blocking”  is 
required.  This  operation  is  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
gas  or  electrically  heated  press  into  which  a  brass  die  of  the 
particular  wording  or  design  is  attached.  The  cases,  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  specially  prepared  gold,  silver,  or  coloured 
foil,  are  fed  one  at  a  time  into  the  press  and,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  pressure,  the  heated  die  fuses  the  gold  or  silver  to  the 
case  in  the  impression  of  the  die.  After  blocking,  excess 
particles  of  gold,  etc.,  adhering  to  the  case  are  carefully 

removed. 

The  design  of  blocking  should  be  kept  reasonably  simple, 
and  perhaps  the  safest  course  to  steer  is  to  follow  the 
general  lines  of  the  title  page  design — thereby  creating 
continuity. 

Above  all,  avoid  complicated  designs  and  small  lettering, 
as  legibility  is  almost  certain  to  be  sacrificed  if  a  typeface  of 
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less  than  12-point  is  specified — especially  so  if  lower-case 
characters  are  called  for. 

Blind  Tooling 

Another  method  of  decorating  a  cover  is  by  blind  tooling. 
This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  blocking  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  but  without  the  use  of  any  form  of  colour — the 
design  being  simply,  yet  permanently,  impressed  into  the 
cover.  Again  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  design,  as  with 
gold  or  silver  blocking,  should  be  uncomplicated  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  reproducing  a  sharp,  clean  impression;  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  design  has  to  be  dull  or  weak,  but  rather  that 
it  presents  a  challenge  to  the  artist  to  overcome  mechanical 
limitations  with  human  ingenuity. 

BOOK  JACKETS 

The  paper  dust  jacket  is  probably  the  first  thing  to  be  seen 
by  the  public  at  large,  and  the  eventual  sale  of  the  book  may 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  visual  impact  of  this 
pictorial  or  typographic  design. 

Colour,  as  described  in  Chapter  Eleven,  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  A  careful  choice  of  colours  and  design  will  arrest 
the  gaze  of  casual  purchasers — compelling  them  to  take  up 
and  inspect  the  book  by  beauty,  arrogance,  or  even  brutal 
assault  on  the  mind.  Once  having  picked  up  the  book, 
their  interest  in  it  is  aroused,  and  that  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  achievement. 

The  design  may  be  spread  over  the  entire  jacket,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  the  front  cover  only,  the  reverse  beincr  used 
to  introduce  the  author  or  to  carry  advertising  material  at 
the  discretion  of  the  publishers.  Naturally  it  is  not  econo¬ 
mically  possible  to  reproduce  these  jackets  in  their  full 
colours,  but  a  visit  to  your  local  book-shop  will  provide 
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much  food  for  thought  on  this  subject,  and  will  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  different  styles  of  treatment  used  by  modern 
book  designers. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  is  it  considered  necessary  to  have  the  so-called  “pre¬ 
liminary  pages”  in  addition  to  the  text  pages  of  a  book:' 

2.  List,  in  its  correct  sequence,  the  information  which  should 
appear  on  a  title  page. 

3.  Redesign  the  title  page  of  this  book  assuming  the  reprint  to 
be  in  two  colours  and  the  new  size  to  be  Crown  quarto.  Mark  up 
the  layout  with  full  working  instructions. 

4.  In  what  way  does  “edition  case  binding”  differ  from  “true” 
or  traditional  bookbinding? 

5.  State  the  various  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
creating  a  design  for  gold  blocking  or  blind  tooling. 

6.  Design  a  new  dust  jacket  for  this  book,  but  in  Demy  octavo 
“landscape”  format.  Use  not  more  than  three  colours. 


Section  IV 


General  Aspects  of  Desia 
and  Layout 


CHAPTER  TEN 


DECORATIVE  MATERIALS 


Printers  invariably  stock  a  large  assortment  of  rules  and 
ornaments  with  which  to  “decorate”  various  works  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care.  Unfortunately,  many  printers 
have  little  knowledge  regarding  the  correct  use  of  these 
materials  and  tend  to  scatter  them  indiscriminately  through¬ 
out  the  job,  giving  no  consideration  to  the  suitability  or 
effectiveness  of  the  ornament  or  its  relationship  to  the 
typefaces  being  used  in  the  particular  project. 

Before  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  rules  and 
ornaments  can  be  used,  remember  that  it  takes  no  longer  to 
compose  z  good  )ob  than  it  does  a  bad  one — and  the  result  will 
be  more  gratifying  not  only  to  the  customer  but  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  team  as  a  whole. 

PLAIN  AND  DECORATIVE  RULES 

The  use  of  rules,  either  as  a  border  or  purely  as  a  form  of 
decoration,  can  make  or  mar  a  job  due  entirely  to  the 
aesthetic  appreciation  or  otherwise  of  the  layout  artist  or 
compositor. 

V  here  single  iUpoint  brass  rules  are  the  only  materials 
available,  remember  that  they  often  have  a  fine  and  a  full  face 
on  the  reverse  edges:  make  use  not  only  of  this  fact,  but  also 
remember  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have  the  same 
white  space  (leading)  between  each  rule.  Vary  the  spacing, 

vary  the  tace  trom  light  to  heavy,  and  thereby  avoid  mono¬ 
tony  of  tone. 
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Fig.  50. — An  example  of  “Oxford  corners.” 


When  used  purely  as  a  form  of  decoration  rules  can  be  set 
to  make  what  are  referred  to  as  Oxford  corners.  This 
treatment  of  a  page  (see  Fig.  5°)  is  very  effective  where  there 
is  insufficient  copy  to  fill  the  full  page  area  adequately. 

In  the  case  of  the  rules  being  required  to  form  a  border 
entirely  enclosing  the  printed  copy,  always  ensure  that  the 
corners  are  mitred  and  not  merely  butted  together.  Admit¬ 
tedly  this  may  take  a  tew  extra  minutes,  but  the  result  is  well 
worth  the  time  and  trouble.  In  the  larger  sizes,  6  point  and 
upwards,  brass  rules  are  invariably  supplied  in  sets  complete 
with  mitred  corner  pieces  which  make  an  absolutely  perfect 

join  (see  Fig.  5 1). 

In  addition  to  the  plain  rules  there  are  also  available  a  host 
of  decorative  and  swollen  rules  suitable  for  almost  any  oc¬ 
casion.  One  of  the  most  popular  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  “Bodoni  Rule,”  recognised  by  its  fine  pointed 
ends  and  heavy  swollen  centre.  Eminently  suited  to  type¬ 
faces  with  fine  hair-line  serifs  and  bold  main  strokes,  it  is, 
however,  too  bold  for  use  with  delicate  typefaces  and,  due 
to  its  serifed  character,  should  not  be  used  with  a  sans-serif 

fount. 
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Fig.  51. — An  example  of  6-point,  12-point,  and  18-point 
mitred  rule  borders.  In  particular  note  the  perfect  joining 

of  the  corners. 

A  variation  of  this  rule  is  the  one  used  under  each  chapter 
heading  throughout  this  book.  This  rule  is  far  more  deli¬ 
cate,  due  mainly  to  the  engraving  of  the  centre  portion  and  is 
well  suited  to  any  type  face  other  than  sans  serif. 

Where  a  really  decorative  rule  is  needed  there  are  now 
available  many  excellent  “combination  dashes”  as  they  are 
termed.  Composed  of  two,  three,  or  more  separate  units, 
these  dashes  can  be  built  up  as  required  and,  if  printed  in  a 
second  colour,  are  most  effective  and  attractive  (Fig.  5  2). 


1  Ki.  52.  Combination  dashes.  1  be  upper  one  is 
opened  out  to  show  the  component  parts. 


( kcasionally,  where  rules  are  to  be  placed  round  a  certain 
portion  of  copy  to  form  a  panel,  it  can  often  be  made  more 
eye-catching  by  using  rules  of  differing  thickness  and  setting 
them  to  give  a  three-dimensional  effect  (see  Fig.  53). 
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It  is  advisable  to  accompany 

Plain  Typefaces 

with  plain  rule  borders 

Remember  that  heavy  faces  require  heavy 
borders  and  vice  versa 


Fig.  53. — A  simple  three-dimensional  effect  in  plain  rules. 


BORDER  MATERIALS  AND  ORNAMENTS 

In  the  held  of  border  materials  there  appears  to  be  a  dearth 
of  new  and  original  designs.  The  majority  of  single-unit 
(Monotype)  or  strip  borders  (Linotype)  have  remained  al¬ 
most  unchanged  for  many  years,  and  consist  of  stars,  rosettes, 
diamonds,  zig-zags,  etc.  (Fig.  54). 
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Fig. 


_ Typical  single-unit  and  strip  borders  still  employed  by 

the  average  English  printer. 
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To  the  printer  or  designer  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  “run-of-the-mill”  ornaments,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  contemporary  borders  now  being  produced  by  the  various 
type-founders,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  find  them. 

Do  not,  however,  obtain  the  impression  that  all  old  bor¬ 
der  materials  and  ornaments  are  unsuited  to  present-day 
needs.  One  richly  designed  single-unit  border  issued  by 
Messrs.  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd  of  Sheffield  is  an 
eighteenth-century  revival  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  still  cast 
from  the  original  hand-cut  punches.  Though  somewhat 
large,  this  border  (see  Fig.  55)  is  shown  to  excellent  advan¬ 
tage  when  printed  in  a  pastel  colour. 


Fig.  55. — Though  rather  overpowering  in  black,  this  border  (which 
joins  to  perfection)  is  very  effective  when  printed  in  colour. 


Where  a  very  delicate  border  or  ornament  is  required, 
possibly  to  accompany  a  light  typeface  or  a  copperplate 
script,  Messrs.  Riscatype  Ltd.  issue  a  series  of  Madonna 
Ronde  ornaments  ( see  Fig.  56).  These  ornaments  can  be 
employed  to  create  many  different  shapes,  to  separate  items 
on  a  menu  card,  to  form  a  cartouche,  and  so  on. 


ENGRAVINGS 

1  homas  Bewick  (175  3-1828)  was  a  noted  wood-engraver, 
and  many  of  the  beautiful  works  he  produced  have  since 
been  copied  as  line  blocks  and  solid  mounted.  Supplied  by 
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Messrs.  Stephenson,  Blake  &  Co.  Ltd.,  these  delightful 
illustrations  are  admirably  suited  to  the  decoration  of  title 
pages,  invitation  cards  for  exhibitions  of  eighteenth-century 
wood-engravings,  and  so  forth. 


Fig.  57.— A  Bewick  wood-engraving. 


The  use  of  ornaments  has,  however,  almost  completely 
disappeared  during  the  past  few  decades,  and  many  fine 
units  designed  during  the  Renaissance  period  are  now  little 
more  than  museum  pieces.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  will  not  be  revived  and  once  more  used  to  adorn  some 
future  work  worthy  of  their  grace  and  charm. 

J  o 

STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1 .  What  type  of  rule  would  you  suggest  to  accompany  a  line  of 
Old  Face  Open,  and  for  what  reason  ? 
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2.  During  the  next  week  find  as  many  examples  as  possible 
of  decorative  swollen  rules. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “Oxford  corners”  and 
“mitred  corners”  ? 

4.  By  your  own  efforts  obtain  copies  of  not  less  than  three  bor¬ 
ders  suitable  for  use  with  serifed  typefaces,  and  another  three 
borders  suitable  for  use  with  either  sans  serif  or  Egyptian  founts. 

5.  Describe  the  steps  you  would  undertake  to  avoid  monotony 
in  the  use  of  plain  i|-point  rules. 

6.  A  small  amount  of  wording  contained  in  an  advertisement 
is  to  be  given  extra  prominence.  You  cannot  use  a  bigger  or 
heavier  typeface,  so  what  do  you  suggest  in  the  circumstances  ? 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


OPTICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF 

COLOUR 


Before  attempting  to  design  any  article  of  printed 
matter  to  be  produced  in  more  than  one  colour,  or 
on  a  tinted  stock  instead  of  the  more  usual  white, 
it  is  essential  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  different 
values,  both  optical  and  physical,  of  the  numerous  colours 
used  in  general  printing  establishments,  for  on  this  know¬ 
ledge  can  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  the  finished 
design. 

THE  VALUES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COLOUR 

Red  is  the  warmest  of  the  three  primary  colours,  and 
through  this  warmth  suggests  one  of  man’s  most  deadly 
enemies — fire.  It  is  the  colour  which  symbolises  blood, 
danger,  energy,  and  excitement;  but  if  used  in  excess 
can  be  extremely  annoying  and  repulsive. 

Yellow  is  the  colour  which,  after  white,  reflects  more  light 
than  any  other  colour.  It  is  therefore  symbolic  of  the 
sun  and  has  a  warm,  attracting  effect.  Unfortunately, 
unless  printed  in  a  large  or  heavy  typeface,  the  wording 
will  appear  to  recede  into  the  background. 

Blue,  the  coldest  of  the  three  primaries,  is  a  tranquil,  sooth¬ 
ing  colour  used  to  represent  the  sky,  distant  mountains, 
the  vast  oceans,  steel,  ice,  etc.  Care  must  be  taken  when 
selecting  the  shade  of  blue  to  be  employed,  for  if  too 
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dark  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
the  accompanying  black  type. 

Orange  (composed  of  red  and  yellow)  is  a  warm,  sunny 
colour,  which  attracts  attention  but,  due  to  the  yellow 
content,  does  not  possess  the  irritating  and  exciting 
action  of  red. 

Green  (composed  of  blue  and  yellow)  has  the  power  to  re¬ 
present  youthfulness,  nature,  and  tranquillity.  Used  in 
moderation,  it  can  be  very  effective.  Unfortunately  it 
is  seldom  used  by  contemporary  designers. 

Violet  (composed  of  red  and  blue)  is  the  colour  which  for 
thousands  of  years  has  been  used  to  symbolise  dig¬ 
nity,  mysticism  and  power,  royalty,  and  religion.  It  is 
therefore  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  use  on 
printed  matter  concerning  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  royal  occasions;  or  Services  of  Remembrance  or 
Dedication. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  optical  aspects  of  colour, 
the  time  is  now  opportune  to  delve  into  their  physical  con¬ 
struction. 

Printers,  generally,  refer  to  the  primary  colours  as  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  and  it  is  from  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these  basic  colours  that  all  other  colours  are  pro¬ 
duced.  By  mixing  red  and  yellow  together,  orange  is 
created;  mixing  blue  with  yellow  produces  green;  and  red 
mixed  with  blue  makes  violet.  These  three  (mixed)  colours 
are  referred  to  as  secondaries. 

1  laving  already  mentioned  the  primary  and  secondary 
colours,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  intermediaries. 
As  the  term  implies,  these  colours  (of  which  there  are  six)  lie 
intermediately  between  the  three  primaries  and  the  three 
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secondaries.  Intermediate  colours  are  obtained  by  adding  an 
extra  quantity  of  one  of  the  two  primaries  already  used  in 
producing  a  secondary.  For  instance:  orange  is  composed 
of  red  and  yellow — if  we  increase  the  yellow  content  yellow- 
orange  is  produced.  Conversely,  if  the  red  content  is  in¬ 
creased  red-orange  is  obtained.  Reference  to  the  colour 
wheel  diagram  ( see  big.  58)  will  help  to  clarify  this  explana¬ 
tion. 


HUE,  TINT,  AND  SHADE 

By  the  word  hue  is  meant  the  actual  name  of  a  specific 
colour,  be  it  red,  blue,  green,  or  so  on,  as  distinct  from  the 
habit  of  describing  certain  colours  as  mushroom ,  coral  pink ,  or 
sea-green.  There  are  so  many  different  mushrooms,  and  surely 
the  sea  is  not  really  green!  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be 
more  specific  when  naming  a  colour  for  the  printer,  and  for 
that  reason  the  name  of  the  hue  as  shown  on  the  colour 
wheel  should  be  employed. 

The  twelve  colours  (or  hues)  of  which  the  colour  wheel  is 
composed  are  all  obtained  either  by  the  pure  primary  colours 
or  by  their  intermixing  one  with  the  other.  These,  then,  are 
hues  in  their  own  right,  not  having  been  adulterated  by  the 
addition  of  white  (to  form  a  tint)  or  black  (to  form  a  shade). 
In  other  words,  a  tint  is  a  lightening  of  a  hue  and  the  raising 
of  its  colour  value  in  the  scale  from  dark  to  light,  whereas  a 
shade  is  the  darkening  of  a  hue  and  the  lowering  of  its  colour 
value. 


THE  LAW  OF  JUXTAPOSITION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  mention  was  made  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered  when  printing  the  design  on 
tinted  stock  instead  of  white.  To  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  we  must  study  the  following  facts. 
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To  the  human  eye  a  blue-green  appears  bluer  on  a  greefi 
ground,  whereas  the  identical  colour  would  appear  greener 
on  a  blue  ground.  Also,  a  colour  seen  on  an  intense  ground 
appears  greyed — yet  the  same  colour  on  a  greyed  ground 
would  appear  intense  (see  Fig.  59). 

Where  the  background  is  to  be  pure  white,  however, 
there  is  still  the  ever-present  problem  of  creep.  This  is  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  apparent  decrease  in  size  of  liifEs33^*"* 
printed  in  a  second  colour:  this  is  due  to  the  brilliance  and 
show-through  of  the  paper. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  although  the 
main  line  of  an  advertisement  or  programme  cover  may  look 
perfectly  all  right  when  set  in,  for  example,  36-point  Per- 
petua  and  proofed  in  black,  it  will  be  rather  disappointing 
when  printed  in  a  second  colour — especially  so  if  the  colour 
is  on  the  light  side.  To  overcome  this  optical  illusion  the 
type  size  should  be  slightly  increased  (to  42-point  in  this 
case)  or  the  line  reset  in  a  heavier  typeface. 


COMPLEMENTARY  COLOUR  HARMONIES 

Complementary  (note  the  spelling)  indicates  the  complete¬ 
ness  or  construction  of  a  subject — in  this  case  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  any  particular  hue.  The  complement  of  a  colour  is 
tound  by  analysing  the  colour  lor  which  the  complementary 
harmony  is  sought. 

Green,  lor  example,  is  composed  of  two  primary  colours: 
blue  and  yellow.  The  complement  of  green,  therefore,  is  the 
missing  primary— red.  In  the  same  way  yellow  is  the  com¬ 
plementary  of  violet,  and  blue  the  complementary  of 
orange. 

As  each  colour  has  a  complementary  which  agrees  with  it, 
reference  to  the  colour  wheel  will  reveal  six  such  pairs. 
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These  are  situated  exactly  opposite  one  another  on  the 
wheel,  and  will  be  seen  to  comprise: 

yellow  and  violet 

YELLOW-GREEN  and  RED-VIOLET 
GREEN  and  RED 
BLUE-GREEN  and  RED-ORANGE 
BLUE  and  ORANGE 
BLUE-VIOLET  and  YELLOW-ORANGE 

ANALOGOUS  COLOUR  SCHEMES 

The  dictionary  defines  analogy  as  “a  likeness  in  certain 
respects  between  things  which  are  otherwise  entirely  differ¬ 
ent”;  and  that  is  the  basic  rule  underlying  all  such  colour 
schemes.  In  other  words,  the  colours  used,  though  each  en¬ 
tirely  different,  must  have  one  common  factor  throughout — 
as,  for  example,  red-orange,  orange,  and  yellow-orange — 
three  different  colours,  but  each  with  a  common  factor  in  the 
primaries  red  and  yellow.  In  selecting  colours  for  such  a 
scheme,  any  of  the  hues  appearing  between  two  primaries 
may  be  used,  but  never  wore  than  one  of  the  tiro  primaries,  as 
it  must  be  appreciated  that  no  two  primary  colours  bear 
any  relationship  to  each  other — therefore  they  cannot  be 
analogous. 


TRIAD  COLOUR  SCHEMES 

For  the  ambitious  student  with  a  desire  to  create  layouts 
containing  more  than  one  or  two  colours  and  yet  doubtful 
as  to  which  colours  to  use,  the  triad  or  three-colour  schemes 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  guide. 

These  schemes  consist  of  any  three  colours  which  are 
equally  spaced  one  from  the  other  on  the  colour  wheel. 

There  are  four  such  triads  (or  three-colour  harmonies) 
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ontained  within  the  wheel  which  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of: 


RED,  YELLOW,  and  BLUE 

RED-ORANGE,  YELLOW-GREEN,  and  BLUE-VIOLET 
GREEN,  ORANGE,  and  VIOLET 
BLUE-GREEN,  YELLOW-ORANGE,  and  RED-VIOLET 

THE  VISUAL  EFFECTS  OF  COLOUR 

When  designing  a  layout  for  the  printing  of  posters, 
trolley-bills,  shop  display  cards,  and  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  required  to  be  read  easily  and  quickly,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  realise  that  not  only  must  the  wording  be  large, 
clear,  and  to  the  point  but  also  that  certain  colour  schemes 
are  not  only  more  startling  but  also  are  visually  more 
efficient. 

hor  letterpress  printing  the  following  two-colour  schemes 
are  the  most  effective: 

Black  on  Yellow 
Red  on  Yellow 
Green  on  White 
Red  on  White 
Blue  on  White 
Black  on  White 

Where,  however,  silk-screen  printing  is  to  be  used,  it  is 
possible  to  employ  such  colour  combinations  as: 

White  on  Blue 
White  on  Red 
White  on  Green 
White  on  Black 
Yellow  on  Black 
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This  is  possible  due  to  the  opacity  of  the  silk-screen  inks 
used  as  distinct  from  the  transparent  inks  employed  in  letter- 
press  printing. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  three  primary  colours  and  state  which  of  them  is 
the  warmest. 

2.  What  colour  would  you  specify  for  the  cover  of  a  hymn 
sheet  at  a  Service  of  Remembrance?  Explain  the  reason  for  vour 
choice. 

3.  Name  the  three  secondary  colours  and  how  thev  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

4.  The  colour  wheel  is  composed  of  twelve  colours  (or  hues). 
What,  then,  is  meant  by  a  tint  or  a  shade ,  and  what  would  be  the 
tint  and  shade  of  primary  yellow  ? 

5.  In  your  own  words  explain  what  you  understand  by  the 
Law  of  Juxtaposition. 

6.  What  is  a  complementary  colour  harmony;  and  what  colour 
is  the  complement  of  orange? 

7.  Describe  how  you  would  arrive  at  the  colours  to  use  in  an 
analogous  colour  scheme. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  triad  (or  three-colour)  schemes 
and  how  are  these  colours  determined? 

9.  Would  you  specify  the  printing  of  white  on  red  for  a  poster 
to  be  printed  by  letterpress?  State  the  reason  for  your  answer. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


POSITIONING  AND  SPACING  OF  TYPE 

MATTER 


In  Chapter  Eight  attention  was  paid  to  margins  and  the 
law  of  proportion  as  mathematically  applied  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  full-page  type  areas.  There  are,  however, 
the  ever-present  problems  of  positioning  not  a  whole  page 
but  possibly  only  a  very  few  lines  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  half- 
title,  almost  certainly  only  one  line.  It  is  with  this  latter 
subject  in  mind  that  the  following  paragraphs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  compiled. 

THE  AESTHETIC  CENTRE 

Many  apprentice  printers  and  designers  have  expressed 
bewilderment  when,  having  carefully  composed  the  type 
lor  a  title  page  or  something  of  a  similar  nature  and  posi¬ 
tioned  it  \  er\  carefully  and  accurately  at  the  mathematical 
centre  ot  the  sheet,  the  resulting  print  appears  unattractive 
and  out  of  place.  The  simple  answer  is  that  the  type  should 
be  placed  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  sheet  above  the 
centre,  at  what  is  misguidedly  referred  to  as  the  “optical 
centre.” 

The  “optical  centre,”  or  “visual  centre,”  seems  to  be  in 
some  ways  a  misnomer,  for  the  eyes,  normally,  tend  to  look 
slightly  below  the  true  centre  and  require  the  use  of  the 
optic  muscles  and  nerves  to  look  upwards — therefore  the 
eyes  wou^  prefer  the  type  below  centre.  But  the  eyes,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  only  the  windows  through  which  we 
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are  permitted  to  see  the  world  around  us,  and  have  in  them¬ 
selves  no  preterence  or  taste,  merely  transmitting  to  the 
brain  the  picture  presented  to  them— and  it  is  the  brain,  the 
higher  intelligence,  which  aesthetically  decides  whether  or 
not  the  type  is  in  the  correct  position. 

The  problem  then  is  one  of  aesthetics  and  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatsoever  with  optical  considerations  or  any 
mathematical  formulae.  In  brief,  it  is  a  matter  primarily  of 
good  taste,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  each  individual  to 
place  the  type  matter  in  the  position  where  it  pleases  him 
most. 

When  designing  any  article  of  printed  matter  from  a 
dance  ticket  to  a  Quad  Crown  poster,  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  on  what  will  in  future  be  referred  to  as  the  “aesthetic 
centre”  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  most  important  feature  in  any  layout  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  aesthetic  centre.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  prospective  customer  has  made  the  main 
line  the  first  item  on  his  rough;  but  to  follow  this  would  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  “skying”  the  most  important  feature  by 
placing  it  too  near  the  top  of  the  card  or  poster.  Far  better 
to  suggest  an  alternative  layout  to  the  customer  by  which 
some  less-prominent  matter  may  be  allocated  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  design  and  permit  the  main  line  to  be  placed 
nearer  to  the  aesthetic  centre.  To  appreciate  this  point  more 
readily  refer  to  the  two  settings  of  the  same  card  (Figs. 
60  and  61)  and  note  the  difference  imparted  by  the  simple 
transposition  of  but  a  few  lines.  This  invisible  line  across 
the  page  can  also  be  effectively  adhered  to  even  when  de¬ 
signing  asymmetrical  layouts  and  including  such  items  as 
reverse-line  and  bled-oft  half-tone  blocks  by  using  this 
position  as  a  division  between  various  units  comprising  the 
design. 
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Chinese  Art  Exhibition 

Monday  June  17th  to  Friday  June  28th,  1963 

In  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Main  Building 
College  of  Further  Education 
Kingsway,  Dunstable 

A  colour  film  showing  some  of  the  artists  at  work  in  China 
will  be  screened  each  evening  at  7-30 

ADMISSION  GRATIS 


Fig.  60. — The  main  line  is  too  near  the  top  of  the  card  and  upsets 
the  balance  of  the  entire  design. 


COLLEGE  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
Kingsway,  Dunstable 

Chinese  Art  Exhibition 

Monday  June  17th  to  Friday  June  28th,  1963 
In  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Main  Building 

A  colour  film  showing  some  of  the  artists  at  work  in  China 
will  be  screened  each  evening  at  7-30 

ADMISSION  GRATIS 


I  ig.  61.  The  main  line  is  placed  almost  on  the  aesthetic  centre 
and  provides  a  more  pleasing  arrangement. 
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Though  the  young  and  inexperienced  designer  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  various  laws  already  expounded  re¬ 
garding  proportion,  the  centring  of  type  matter  and  so  forth, 
it  must  be  appreciated  that  with  careful  planning  and  strate¬ 
gic  positioning  of  each  individual  item,  the  main  line  of  a 
job — especially  it  it  is  a  landscape  proportion — can  be 
effectively  placed  below  the  true  centre  without  offending  the 
design  ( see  Fig.  62). 


Bedfordshire  County  Council.  Luton  Committee  for  Education 
the  Principal  and  Governors  of  the 

Luton  College  of  Technology 
invite  you  to  the  reception  and  opening  of 
an  exhibition  of  work  by  Luton  Graphic  Design  students 


on  Friday,  May  16th,  at  7  p.m.,  in  the 
Luton  Central  Library  R.S.V.P. 


Fig.  62. — The  main  line  in  this  instance  has  been  positioned  below 

the  mathematical  centre. 

Naturally  a  skilled  typographic  designer  is  capable  ot 
drawing  a  layout  to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  the  type 
proof  will  fit  it  exactly.  For  students,  however,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  first  set  the  design  in  type  (if  this  is  possible), 
obtain  one  or  two  clean  sharp  prints  from  it,  and  then  cut 
out  each  line  with  a  make-ready  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  rearrange  the  lines  on  a  fresh  sheet  until  they  are  cor¬ 
rectly  spaced.  Having  done  this,  it  is  possible  to  paste  the 
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strips  in  position  and  then  respace  (or  even  reset)  the  actual 
type  matter  to  coincide. 

LETTER  SPACING 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  elementary  lessons  to  be 
assimilated  by  printers  and  designers  alike  is  that  of  letter 
spacing.  This  can  be  carried  out  in  two  entirely  different 
ways  and  for  two  somewhat  different  reasons;  therefore  it  is 
imperative  to  understand  why  this  spacing  between  certain 
characters  (or  all  the  characters)  in  a  word  is  considered 
desirable. 

The  first  point  to  be  remembered  where  the  spacing  of 
letters  is  concerned  is  that  it  applies  only  to  capital  (or  small 
capital)  letters ,  and  should  never  be  applied  to  lower-case 
characters  except  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 

The  individual  spacing  of  letters  is  resorted  to  for  the 
specific  reason  of  rendering  the  printed  word  more  legible 
than  it  would  appear  if  set  solid,  and  the  degree  of  space 
allotted  to  each  letter  is  usually  a  “thin” — the  term  used  to 
denote  the  thinnest  space  normally  cast  and  measuring  one- 
fifth  of  the  type  body  size.  The  text  of  this  book  is  com¬ 
posed  in  1 1 -point  type,  therefore  the  corresponding  thin 
space  measures  approximately  2  points  (or  in.). 

To  appreciate  the  difference  created  by  the  insertion  of  a 
thin  space  between  each  character  in  a  word,  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example: 


DESIGN  AND  PRINT 
DESIGN  AND  PRINT 

Notice  also  that  in  addition  to  the  letter  spacing  it  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  spacing  between  the  words  to 
prevent  them  from  “running  together.” 


L 
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When  letter  spacing  small  capitals  it  is  only  necessary  to 
use  “hair”  spaces  to  separate  the  characters:  these  are  speci¬ 
ally  manufactured  and  are  only  i  point  thick.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  and  indeed  many  people 
prefer  to  see  thin  spacing  employed. 

DESIGN  AND  THE  PRINTER 

DESIGN  AND  THE  PRINTER 

DESIGN  AND  THE  PRINTER 

Fig.  63. —  1  hcsc  three  lines  show  the  different  appearance  created  by 
setting:  first,  without  any  letter  spacing  whatsoever;  secondly, 
with  hair  spacing;  and  lastly,  with  thin  spacing. 


OPTICAL  SPACING 

Though  still  concerned  with  the  insertion  of  space  be¬ 
tween  letters,  optical  spacing  is  an  aesthetic  problem  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  an  aid  to  legibility  and,  though  not  strictly 
true,  is  concerned  more  with  the  larger  display  faces  than 
with  text  faces. 

The  need  to  optically  space  letters  can  be  traced  to  either 
the  design  of  the  typeface,  the  combination  ot  certain  letters 
which  do  not  fit  snugly  together,  or  a  union  of  both  these 
factors. 

In  Bembo,  for  instance,  the  capital  R  has  a  long,  almost 
swash  tail  which  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  an  apparent 
gap  between  this  letter  and  the  succeeding  character  in  the 
same  word.  This  problem  is  experienced  to  a  certain  degree 
in  almost  all  typefaces  when  composing  certain  words  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  64,  where  the  opposing  angles  of  adjacent 
letters  create  rivers  of  white  space. 

The  perfect  way  to  overcome  this  effect  would  be  to  mor¬ 
tise  the  characters  to  fit  more  closely  together,  but  unfor- 
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tunately  the  average  printer  is  not  sufficiently  well  equipped 
to  perform  this  intricate  operation,  and  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  revert  to  letter  spacing — only  in  this  instance  the 
space  is  inserted  between  some  letters  to  open  them  out  until 
they  present  an  even  appearance  throughout  the  entire  word. 

BRAKE  YACHT 
VANITY 


Fig.  64. — Optical  spacing  of  certain  letter  combinations 
improves  the  visual  appearance. 

The  amount  of  space  required  will  vary  not  only  in  each 
word  or  type  size  but  also  between  the  respective  characters 
in  the  word  being  adjusted. 

PLACING  OF  INITIAL  LETTERS 

Simple  though  it  may  seem,  the  correct  placing  of  initial 
letters  is  a  very  precise  art,  and  many  factors  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  before  proceeding. 

First,  the  initial  letter  should  “line  up”  with  a  specific 
number  of  text  lines  as  determined  bv  the  designer  or  layout 
artist.  1  hat  is  to  say  the  top  of  the  letter  must  be  level  with 
the  other  capital  letters  forming  the  first  word,  and  the  foot 
of  the  letter  must  stand  on  a  line  level  with  the  base  of  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  line  of  text — or  whatever  line  is  thus 
specified  (see  Fig.  65). 

Often  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  find  an  initial  which  will 
fit  these  specifications  exactly,  and  if  the  letter  is  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  too  small  it  can  often  be  accommodated  by  using  small 
capital  letters  in  place  of  the  more  usual  capitals,  as  shown  in 
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^HIS  initial  letter  lines  up  exactly  with 
three  lines  of  type  and  the  first  word  is 
.  completed  in  normal  capital  letters. 


Fig.  65. — Example  of  an  initial  letter  lined  up  with  full-sized  capitals. 


Fig.  66.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  also  advisable  to  use 
small  capitals  not  only  for  the  first  word  but  for  the  next  two 
or  three  also. 

Having  decided  upon  the  size  of  initial  to  be  employed, 
there  is  yet  another  problem  to  be  considered. 

If  the  letter  is  composed  in  the  same  setting  stick  to  the 
actual  text-matter  width,  in  all  probability  the  initial  will 
appear  to  be  slightly  indented,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  the  letter  protrude  into  the  left-hand  margin 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  amount  of  this  protrusion  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  initial  in  question  as  illustrated  by  Figs. 
66  and  67. 


Text-matter  width  : 

Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  ensure 
that  the  lines  of  text  fit  exactly  to  the  depth 
'of  the  initial — even  if  this  means  resorting 
to  the  use  of  small  capital  letters. 

Fig.  66. — Note  that  the  serifs  of  the  initial  letter 
range  into  the  left-hand  margin. 

WHERE  the  first  word  commences  with 
an  initial  W  (as  in  this  example),  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  amount  ot 
protrusion  into  the  left-hand  margin:  thereby 
preventing  the  initial  from  appearing  some¬ 
what  indented. 

Fig.  67. — Compare  the  placing  of  this  initial  with 
that  in  the  previous  example. 
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So  far  we  have  considered  only  initial  letters  which,  due  to 
their  formation,  readily  combine  with  the  smaller  letters  to 
make  the  word  required.  There  are,  however,  certain  letters 
which  tend  to  complicate  the  compositor’s  task  in  this  re¬ 
spect — the  worst  offenders  being  the  capitals  A  and  L.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  paragraphs  commencing  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  characters  without  reference  to  the  bad  spac¬ 
ing  which  ensues  (see  Fig.  68). 

AMONG  the  numerous  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  printer,  the  correct  placing  of  initial 
letters  demands  a  very  keen  sense  of  design. 

LONDON  is  not  only  the  capital  of  England 
but  the  city  where  Caxton  established  his 
printing  press  at  Westminster  in  the  year 
1476. 

Fig.  68. — Note  the  bad  spacing  of  the  first  word  in  each 
of  the  above  examples.  This  problem  can  be  easily 
remedied  by  mortising  the  initials. 

Obviously  these  initials  should  be  mortised  to  permit  the 
first  line  of  type  to  fit  close  up  to  them,  thereby  facilitating 
reading  and  giving  a  more  pleasing  appearance  to  the  printed 
page. 

It  is  the  attention  to  seemingly  small  and  insignificant  de¬ 
tails  such  as  these  which  raise  the  finished  print  from  the 
quagmire  of  commonplace  to  the  realm  of  art — and  the 

compositor  from  an  ordinary  worker  to  a  respected  crafts¬ 
man. 
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PLANNING  AND  LAYOUT 

The  purpose  of  a  layout  is  two-fold:  (i)  it  permits  the 
customer  to  see  and  approve  the  job  he  will  eventually  re¬ 
ceive  without  the  need  for  costly  typesetting,  block  making, 
and  so  on;  (ii)  in  its  finished  form  the  layout  will  act  as  a 
specific  guide  to  the  printer,  and  at  that  stage  should  con¬ 
tain  detailed  instructions  to  enable  each  worker  to  carry  out 
his  particular  section  of  the  job  without  further  reference. 

Before  attempting  any  layout  it  is  imperative  that  the 
artist  or  designer  be  furnished  with  all  the  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  job  to  enable  him  to  visualise  it  as  an  end  product. 
Also,  and  most  important,  the  designer  must  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  typefaces,  printing  processes,  and  production 
costs  in  addition  to  his  specialist  vocation. 

Thumb-nail  Roughs 

It  is  seldom  possible,  or  advisable,  to  sit  down  and  im¬ 
mediately  produce  a  finished  layout  which  will  be  found 
satisfactory  in  all  directions.  It  is  better  to  commence  by 
making  a  few  small  “thumb-nail”  roughs,  each  probing  or 
seeking  out  a  different  aspect  or  arrangement  of  the  copy. 
From  these  roughs  the  customer  or  layout  artist  can  select 
the  most  promising  design  for  more  detailed  treatment.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  even  a  “thumb-nail”  sketch  must 
conform  to  the  same  proportions  as  the  intended  finished 
layout. 

Rough  and  Comprehensive  Layouts 

Once  the  thumb-nail  sketches  have  been  examined  and  a 
selection  made,  a  full-size  “rough”  layout  is  prepared  to  indi¬ 
cate,  within  reasonable  limits,  how  the  actual  printed  pro¬ 
duct  will  appear.  All  display  lines  must  be  lettered-in  to  re- 
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present  the  typeface  and  size  to  be  used,  and  the  specific 
areas  to  be  occupied  by  illustrations  clearly  marked  up. 

From  the  results  of  this  layout  and,  possibly,  some  further 
discussion  with  the  client,  a  “comprehensive”  or  “working” 
layout  may  be  produced.  This  layout  will  be  the  exact 
finished  (trimmed)  size  of  the  job  when  printed.  Proofs 
of  illustrations  (if  available)  should  be  pasted  in  position; 
all  lettering,  art  work,  and  indications  of  body  sizes,  etc., 
should  be  clearlv  marked — so  that  the  layout  will  resemble 
as  closely  as  possible  the  appearance  it  will  give  when  turned 
into  print. 

Copyfitting  Display  Lines 

In  Chapter  Seven  various  formulae  are  given  to  assist  in 
the  “fitting”  of  text  or  body  matter,  but,  naturally,  in  the 
case  of  display  lines  no  such  formula  is  either  applicable  or 
necessary.  In  the  first  instance  the  “set”  width  of  display 
types  varies  tremendously  from,  for  example,  Extra  Con¬ 
densed  Grotesque  to  Egyptian  Expanded,  so  that  calcu¬ 
lations  would  be  virtually  impossible  and,  secondly,  it 
is  usual  practice  to  draw  these  faces  direct  on  to  the 
layout  and  not  merely  to  indicate  their  presence  by  a  few 
lines. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fit  display  lines  and  that  the  letter¬ 
ing  should  occupy  the  correct  amount  of  space,  the  required 
characters  should  be  copied  from  a  Type  Specimen  Card. 
The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficient  method,  is  to 
use  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  placed  partly  over  each  letter 
in  the  order  in  which  they  will  appear,  making  a  neat  pencil 
mark  to  indicate  the  width  of  each  character.  From  this 
strip  it  is  an  elementary  matter  to  transfer  the  marks  to  the 

layout,  and  then  to  copy  the  actual  letters  from  the  Specimen 
Card.  '  v 
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STUDY  QUESTIONS 
Positioning  of  Type  Matter 

i  ’  H°w  ^ar  down  the  page  would  you  place  a  single  line  of  type 
it  the  overall  depth  of  the  page  was  8  in.  ? 

2.  V  h\  is  it  considered  incorrect  to  place  the  main  feature  of  a 
displayed  advertisement  in  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  job? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  skied  (or  skying)  ? 

4.  Mention  is  made  throughout  various  chapters  in  this  book 
ot  aesthetics.  V  hat  does  this  word  mean? 

5.  Design  a  landscape  advertising  blotter  measuring  3!  in.  by 
84  in.  lor  a  firm  of  Continental  Car  Distributors.  The  wording  is 
left  to  your  own  imagination  but  the  main  line  must  be  positioned 
below  the  mathematical  centre. 

Tetter  Spacing 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “letter  spacing”? 

7.  You  have  a  line  of  io-point  small  capitals  to  letter  space, 
flow  much  spacing  would  you  allow  between  each  character? 

8.  Assuming  the  running-head  of  a  book  to  be  set  in  12-point 
Times  Roman  capitals  and  spaced  with  “thins,”  approximately 
how  much  space  would  you  allow  between  the  individual  words  ? 
Explain  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

Optical  Spacing 

9.  \\  hat  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  optical  spacing 
and  letter  spacing ? 

10.  From  various  magazines  and  periodicals  obtain  not  less 
than  six  examples  of  display  lines  which  should  have  been 
optically  spaced. 

11.  In  the  word  AVERT  it  would  normally  be  necessary  to 
insert  space  between  each  letter  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two.  What  other  method  could  be  adopted  to  equalise  the  spac¬ 
ing  in  this  instance? 

Placing  of  Initial  Letters 

1 2.  Describe  the  main  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  placing  an  initial  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter. 
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13.  Why  should  certain  letters  be  set  to  protrude  into  the  left- 
hand  margin  instead  of  ranging  with  the  correct  text  matter 
width  ? 

14.  The  first  word  of  a  new  chapter  is  LIND1SFARNE.  Draw 
a  neat  layout  to  indicate  how  you  would  place  this  word,  assum¬ 
ing  the  page  type  area  to  be  20  picas  wide  and  the  text  to  be  set 
in  io-point  type  on  a  12-point  body — the  inclusive  depth  of  the 
type  area  being  36  picas. 

1 5.  The  only  suitable  initial  available  is  just  a  fraction  too  small 
to  line-up  with  the  three  lines  of  text  as  specified  in  the  layout. 
What  course  of  action  would  you  undertake  to  overcome  this 
problem  ? 

Planning  and  Payout 

16.  Reference  has  been  made  to  “thumb-nail”  sketches.  What 
do  you  understand  by  this  term  and  what  is  the  function  of  such 
sketches  ? 

17.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  a  layout  as  applicable  both  to 
the  client  and  the  printer. 

18.  In  your  own  words  describe  the  way  in  which  you  would 
“copy-fit”  display  lines. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


CARE  AND  USE  OF  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING  INSTRUMENTS 


IN  order  for  the  student  to  produce  the  best  possible  let¬ 
tering  and  layouts  of  which  he  is  capable,  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  various  drawing  and 
painting  instruments  which  will  be  used  and  the  type  of 
work  for  which  each  is  most  suited.  The  following  text  and 
illustrations  will  show  how  these  instruments  should  be  em¬ 
ployed;  study  and  practice  with  them  to  increase  your  pro¬ 
ficiency. 


PAPER 

Securing  Paper  to  Drawing  Board 

Before  commencing  anv  drawing,  irrespective  ot  how 
simple  it  may  be,  it  is  imperative  that  the  paper  to  be  used  is 
secured  squarely  and  smoothly  to  the  board.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  to  place  a  T-square  over  the  paper  and,  holding  it 
firmly  against  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  board,  draw  it 
smoothly  down  until  its  upper  edge  is  parallel  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  paper;  in  this  position  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  should  then  be  attached  to  the  board  with  a  small 
piece  of  Sellotape  (see  Fig.  69).  The  paper  should  then  be 
smoothed  carefully  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner  and  se- 
cured  as  previously.  Working  from  the  centre  of  the  sheet, 
the  paper  should  be  smoothed  to  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  and  taped  in  position;  a  final  smoothing  trom  the 
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Fig.  69. — Correct  method  of  attaching  paper  to  drawing  board. 


centre  to  the  lower  left-hand  corner  enables  the  sheet  to  be 
taped  firmly  (see  Fig.  70). 

Note  that  the  instructions  are  to  tape  and  not  to  pin.  Not 
only  is  this  method  more  satisfactory  but  it  also  preserves 
the  board  from  the  numerous  small  holes  which  eventually 
ruin  its  surface. 

The  T-square  must  be  held  firmly  and  squarely  against  the 
left-hand  edge  of  the  drawing  board  at  all  times,  and  in 
no  circumstances  should  another  T-square  be  substituted 
until  that  particular  job  has  been  completed  and  removed 
from  the  board. 
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Fig.  70. — Sheet  secured  to  drawing  board  showing  sequence  of 

operation. 


INSTRUMENTS 

Drawing  Pencils 

The  majority  of  pencils  carry  a  reference  mark  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  softness  (or  hardness)  of  the  graphite  core.  The 
softest  and  blackest  pencils  carry  the  mark  7B,  and  progress 
through  the  letters  6B,  5B,  4B,  3B,  2B,  B,  HB,  2H,  3H,  4H, 
5H,  6H,  7 H,  8H,  and  9H  (the  hardest).  An  H  or  2H  pencil 
is  suitable  for  lettering,  but  for  sketching  and  art  work  one 
or  more  of  the  B  grade  pencils  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  sharpening  a  pencil  the  wood  should  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  penknife  or  other  suitable  instrument  until 
approximately  \  in.  of  the  graphite  is  exposed.  The  actual 
point  should  not  be  made  with  the  knife,  but  rather  with  a 
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Fig.  71. — Pencil  sharpened  Fig.  72. — Pencil  sharpened 

to  a  conical  point.  to  a  chisel  point. 


piece  of  sand-paper  glued  to  a  small  block  of  wood.  By 
the  use  of  this  simple  device,  conical  (Fig.  71)  or  chisel  points 
(Fig.  72)  may  easily  be  fashioned  according  to  the  type  of 
work  for  which  it  is  required. 

When  using  a  pencil  apply  sufficient  pressure  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  marks  required:  it  should  never  be  necessary 
to  cause  any  form  of  indentation  to  the  surface  of  the 
paper  which  might  prove  difficult  to  erase  should  the  need 
arise. 


Artists’  Water-colour  Brushes 

The  enthusiastic  designer  would  be  well  advised  to  equip 
himsell  with  a  full  range  of  best-quality  artists’  brushes 
ranging  trom  No.  00  to  No.  14;  unfortunately  this  series 
costs  in  the  region  of  £15,  and  would  be  prohibitive  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

To  begin  with,  a  No.  1,  No.  3,  and  No.  5  sable,  and  a  No. 
12  badger  mop  brush  (for  laying  background  washes)  will 
be  found  most  useful.  These  four  brushes  will  suffice  for  the 
majority  of  elementary  layout  work  and  may  be  purchased 
lor  under  -£1 ;  additional  brushes  may  then  be  added  as  and 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

After  use  the  brushes  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  clean 
water,  wiped  dry  with  a  piece  ol  cloth,  and  stored  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  damage  to  the  hair.  A  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  cut  two  or  three  small  notches  in  either  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stout  card  approximately  2  in.  wide  by  1  in.  longer 
than  the  length  of  the  brushes;  attach  rubber  bands  round 
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Fig.  73. — 45-dcgrce  and  30-60-degree  set-squares. 

the  card  by  means  of  the  notches  and  slip  the  brushes  under 
the  bands — this  will  hold  them  securely  and  protect  the  ends 
at  the  same  time. 

T-Squares 

Manufactured  in  both  hardwood  and  metal,  the  T-square 
is  used  as  a  guide  for  drawing  horizontal  lines  in  addition  to 
acting  as  a  rest  for  set-squares  when  drawing  lines  vertically 
and  at  an  angle. 

When  using  a  T-square  the  blade  should  be  placed  on  the 
drawing  board  with  the  head  held  firmly  against  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  the  board;  sliding  the  head  of  the  T-square 
along  the  drawing-board  edge  will  permit  the  drawing  or 
ruling  of  parallel  horizontal  lines,  which  should  always  be 
drawn  from  left  to  right  and  working  from  the  top  of  the 
paper  down  to  the  bottom. 

A  T-square  having  a  21-in.  or  23-in.  taper  blade  will  be 
suitable  for  use  with  a  half-imperial  drawing  board. 

Set-Squares 

Manufactured  in  transparent  celluloid  or  plastic,  set- 
squares  are  used  as  guides  in  drawing  vertical  and  inclined 
lines  with  or  without  the  aid  ol  a  T-square.  In  addition  to 
the  most  commonly  used  4;-degree  and  30-60-degree  set- 
squares  (Fig.  73),  the  adjustable  type  (Fig.  74)  is  extremely 
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Fig.  74. — Adjustable  type  set-square. 


useful  for  drawing  lines  at  any  specified  angle.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  it  is  possible  to  draw  parallel  lines  at  unusual  angles 
by  employing  two  ordinary  set-squares  as  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
It  is  necessary  to  place  the  edge  of  one  set-square  at  the 
required  angle  and  butt  the  second  set-square  up  against  the 
first  to  act  as  a  slide.  It  is  then  possible  to  hold  the  second 
set-square  firmly  with  the  thumb,  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  and  slide  the  other  set-square  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  fingers. 

Rules  and  Type  Scales 

For  measuring  purposes  a  transparent  bevel-edged  rule  is 
essential.  The  bevel  edge  assists  in  the  more  accurate  mark¬ 
ing-off  of  the  distances  required  by  bringing  the  measure¬ 
ments  on  the  rule  or  scale  into  closer  contact  with  the  paper 
surface. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  printers  meas¬ 
ure  only  paper  and  envelope  sizes  in  inches — all  type-setting 
(whether  it  be  display  or  solid  text)  is  based  on  the  “point 
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Fig.  75. — Method  of  drawing  parallel  lines  by  the  use 
of  two  ordinary  set-squares. 


system”  of  measurement  as  explained  on  p.  116).  For  that 
reason  it  is  imperative  to  use  a  plastic  or  steel  type  scale  when 
specifying  type  areas,  giving  block  sizes,  and  so  forth — and 
to  express  these  measurements  in  12-point  ems  or  picas ! 


Ruling  (or  Spring  Bow)  Pens 

For  the  ruling  (in  ink  or  water-colours)  of  all  straight 
lines  a  ruling  pen  is  indispensable.  This  is  a  special  instru¬ 
ment  having  two  blades  in  place  of  the  more  familiar  nib: 
these  blades  should  be  of  equal  length,  slightly  sharp,  and 
have  a  screw  device  for  controlling  the  aperture  between 
them — thereby  permitting  the  ruling  of  lines  of  varying 
thickness. 

Never  dip  the  blades  into  the  ink,  as  this  will  wet  their 
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outer  surfaces,  which  must  at  all  times  remain  perfectly 
clean  and  dry.  Fill  the  pen  by  placing  ink  (or  water-colour) 
between  the  blades  either  with  the  quill  point  of  the  ink- 
bottle  stopper  (Fig.  76)  or  with  a  small  water-colour  brush. 
Do  not  allow  the  ink  to  extend  more  than  in.  up  the  inside 
of  the  blades,  as  the  excessive  weight  may  cause  the  ink  to 
run  and  blot  the  paper. 

In  use,  the  pen  should  be  held  almost  perpendicular 
against  the  guide  and  inclined  very  slightly  to  the  right — the 
direction  in  which  the  line  is  to  be  ruled  (see  Fig.  77).  The 
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need  for  holding  the  pen  perpendicular  is  threefold:  (i)  it 
keeps  both  blades  in  contact  with  the  paper  surface  and 
rules  a  perfect  line;  (2)  if  inclined  away  from  the  ruling  edge 
only  one  blade  will  contact  the  paper,  resulting  in  a  scratchy, 
broken  line,  which  will  eventually  become  starved  of  ink; 
(3)  if  inclined  towards  the  ruling  edge  the  ink  will  in  all 
probability  run  under  the  rule  to  cause  a  blot.  Reference  to 
Fig.  77  will  illustrate  these  points. 

During  use  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  clean  the  blades 
frequently  to  prevent  clogging,  as  this  will  interrupt  the 
ink  flow.  After  use  insert  a  small  piece  of  cloth  between  the 
blades,  rotate  the  pen  until  the  cloth  is  wrapped  round  it 
once;  then,  exerting  slight  pressure  on  the  blades,  withdraw 
the  pen  through  the  cloth.  Repeat  this  operation  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  then  a  dry  cloth:  the  pen  should  now  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  dry.  Lastly,  release  all  pressure  from  the 
blades  to  preserve  their  spring  tension. 

Ruling  (or  Mapping)  pens  are  also  apt  to  clog  during  use 
and  should  frequently  be  washed  in  clean  water  and  care¬ 
fully  dried  before  continuing.  If  the  pen  is  not  sufficiently 
dried  the  resulting  lines  will  lack  strength  due  to  the 
“watering  down”  and  may  easily  result  in  a  blot. 

After  use  always  wash  and  dry  the  pen,  taking  great  care 
not  to  disturb  the  delicate  nib,  which,  once  bent  or  crossed, 
is  of  little  further  use. 


STUDY  QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  correct  method  of  securing  paper  squarely 

and  smoothly  to  a  drawing  board. 

2.  Why  is  it  considered  inadvisable  to  pin  the  paper  to  a 

drawing  board  ? 
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3.  How  would  you  express  the  measurement  of  page  type 
areas  when  writing  instructions  for  the  printer  ? 

4.  What  instrument  would  you  require  for  the  ruling  of  true 
circles  or  parts  thereof,  and  how  would  you  clean  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  after  use  ? 
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